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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


IS BROOKS ATKINSON A LIT- 
ERARY GUNMAN? ATTACK ON 
THE DRAMATIC CRITICS 





~~ YORK dramatic critics have been 
steady targets of attack from the- 
atre producers, investors, playwrights 
and others at intervals through many 
generations. No doubt they always will 
be, or as long as the idiotic situation 
persists by which practically all im- 
portant plays produced professionally 
in America are rushed competitively 
onto a few New York stages during a 70ward the improvement of stage fencing: 
limited season. But that is a fault, not of — Set Ae 
> illustrated in Camillo Agrippa’s Trattato 
the critics, but of the system of American 4i Scientia d’Arme (Rome, 7553). 


theatre business — rotten at the core. e 


Again this winter attacks against the FLOWERS OF THE SORES, 
John van Druten’s play which 


critics have been rolling off the end of Katharine Cornell is to produce in 
every pen, but there has probably never New York, closed in London after a 
been an attack as unjust, abusive, undis- less than two weeks’ run, but Ivor 


. at aoe - 1 B riti he Odserver, foun 
cerning and as corrupting in its essential ['OW™ CHC of the Chewuan, Sound 
this story of two vicarage sisters 


complaint as that centred upon Brooks whose war memories of 1916 come 
Atkinson in an article in The Carnegie back as bitter reminders in 1934 


Magazine (Pittsburgh), signed with the a ae ee eee 
a 6 5 ‘ > : oe realistic ramatis as aken a 
initials “S. H. C’. Since these initials are op oance with the unearthly and... 


those of Mr. Samuel Harden Church, brings it off.” Stephen Haggard, 
who among many offices holds those of seen last in Come of Age, gives a 


President of the Board of Trustees of “beautiful performance*asthe book- 
seller’s assistant who becomes the 


Carnegie Institute of Technology, and unwitting medium for the thoughts 
Editor of the Magazine, it may be and words of a soldier killed at war. 


Fanuary, 1935 3 
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A SPECTACULAR and inspired 
career halts temporarily on Decem- 
ber 26 when Leopold Stokowski re- 
signs his post as music director of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. The 
failure of the board of directors to 
appoint a successor to the retiring 
manager, Arthur Judson, as well as 
differences of long standing between 
the conductor and the board, are said 
to be Stokowski’s chief reasons for 
declining to sign the new contract 
offered him. His resignation ends a 
twenty-two-year association with 
the group he built into one of the 
world’s leading music organizations. 
@ 
ANOTHER resignation under some- 
what different conditions is Wilhelm 
Furtwaengler’s abandonment of his 
music posts in Berlin—a mutual 
agreement between Furtwaengler 
and the “cultural head”, Hermann 
Goering, ostensibly because of the 
director’s support of Hindemith, 
modernist composer. Since the resig- 
nation harms no one but the country 
that loses Furtwaengler’s valuable 
services, it is possible to find amuse- 
ment in the reported comment of 
Paul Joseph Goebbels, Minister of 
Propaganda, who sees in the resig- 
nation “evidence of a lack of politi- 


cal instinct”! 
& 


SINCE both Stokowski and Furt- 
waengler were opera as well as 
orchestral directors, their resigna- 
tions take on a peculiar interest in 
connection with the vacancy which 
will be created at the Metropolitan 
Opera House at the end of this sea- 
son through the retirement of the 
general director, Signor Guilio Gatti- 


Casazza. 
e 


BROADWAY NOTE: The percent- 
age of failure among all plays pro- 
duced from the beginning of the sea- 
son to press time this month is 63.76. 
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assumed that the article is written by 
him. And since Mr. Church is a man of 
position in business and of influence in 
the arts the attack attains an importance 
which cannot be neglected by a magazine 
like THEATRE ARTS, which is recognized 
as having the best interests of the theatre 
at heart. S. H. C. says that the most 
insidious and dangerous foe of the stage 
today in its struggle for existence is the 
group of New York newspaper men, 
calling themselves dramatic critics . . . 
Pacey breed’, he calls them, de- 
void of ‘humility, modesty and in- 
telligence’ . . . devoting their lives to 
mowing down ‘in one malignant dis- 
charge the ambitious work of the drama- 
tist, the substantial investment of the 
manager, and the employment earnings 
of the actors...’ As ‘the head and 
front of this offending’ he names the 
critic of the New York Times, who 
makes his free visits to the theatre ‘with 
a mind inscrutably shut against every- 
thing that suggests rare beauty, high 
thinking, soul tragedy, or joyous laugh- 
ter...’ And again, summing up his 
article, he asks that Mr. Ochs remedy 
this by refusing to let ‘irresponsible, 
arrogant, and conceited critics’ have 
access to his columns, and that until 
this is done managers should shut their 
doors against these ‘literary gunmen’. 
It is difficult for anyone who knows 
Brooks Atkinson to resist laughing at 
this inept description of the author of 
The Cingalese Prince and East of the 
Hudson before he becomes too angry to 
laugh. Mr. Atkinson is a literary man 
of taste and talent, a poet, a lover of 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 
nature and of mankind, whose chief MANY interesting things are being 


fault is that even a bad play which 
strains for ‘rare beauty, high thinking, 
soul tragedy, or joyous laughter’, such 
plays of good intentions as the theatre’s 
road to hell is paved with, always re- 
ceive from him an over-generous re- 
sponse. THEATRE ARTS often disagrees 
with Mr. Atkinson’s criticisms — about 
Elmer Rice’s talent, for example, and 
about L’diglon—but far more often 
when he says a play is good, or good 
enough, than when he says it is not. And 
there is no critic whose work we respect 
more sincerely for its disinterested, cou- 
rageous and intelligent quality. 
I seems to be Mr. S. H. C.’s chief 
contention that critics do not safe- 
guard a manager’s investments as they 
should, that the more money a man 
invests in a theatre work the more re- 
spect a critic must have for him, and 
that it was, in particular, distinctly evil 
of Mr. Atkinson to criticize unfavorably 
The Great Waltz, in which an investment 
of $300,000 had been made. That an 
enormous audience likes it in spite of the 
critics seems to S. H. C. evidence enough 
of its great value. Is it not rather evi- 
dence that the audience has been so 
trained to motion picture banality, ex- 
travagance and lack of standard that it 
will take a mediocrity like The Great 
Waltz with an easy heart in spite of 
the fact that enough money has been 
expended on it to have endowed a theatre 
for Eva Le Gallienne in perpetuity? 
‘What’, says S. H. C., ‘is to be done 
about all this?’ There are several things 
that he can do. First, since he has made 





done these days for love that were 
not done in the “good old days” for 
money. Among them is a Christmas 
Eve performance of Bach’s Christ- 
mas Oratorio with pantomime — to 
be given at midnight in a Broadway 
theatre for charity — which has en- 
listed the services of Lillian Gish as 
Mary and Thomas Chalmers as 
Joseph among the actors, Donald 
Oenslager as scene designer, Mack- 
lin Morrow as orchestra conductor, 
Doris Humphrey as director of the 
pantomime, Delos Chappell in charge 
of the production, and Jeannette 
Vreeland, Rose Bampton and Fred- 
erick Jagel as singers. 


* 
ON THE eve of Lope de Vega’s 
three-hundredth anniversary comes 
word of the discovery of the manu- 
script of a farce, La Tienda de los 
Gestos (The Shop of the Masks), in 
Madrid’s Cerralbo Museum. The 
script is not in Lope’s hand, but has 
his signature at the end. 

& 
INCIDENTAL music seems to be 
regaining a hold in the theatre as an 
element in increasing the effective- 
ness of drama. Katharine Cornell 
uses it in Romeo and Fuliet, for which 
Paul Nordoff, young American com- 
poser, has written preludes to several 
scenes as well as music for the ball- 
room scene and for the wedding in 
Friar Lawrence’s cell. Martha Gra- 
ham has arranged the dances for 
the ball-room scene. 

* 
PHILIP BARRY’S ballet-drama, 
The Wild Harps Playing, \ong in the 
news but not yet on the stage, is 
rumored for definite production if 
the author’s latest play, Bright Star, 
is successful on Broadway. The au- 
thor’s contract with Arthur Hopkins 
is said to insure the performance 
of the ballet under those conditions. 
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SHROUD MY BODY DOWN, Paul 
Green’s latest play, which is said a 
be an even more complete fusion of 
drama and music than his fine Ro/l, 
Sweet Chariot, was recently given its 
world premiere by the Carolina 
Playmakers at the University of 
North Carolina. The musical score 
was written by Lamar Stringfield. 
The play tells the story of a family 
whose superiority to an unworthy 
environment makes them _ ultra- 
clannish, and is laid in rural North 
Carolina, although it is said to be 
typical of any country district in the 


south. 
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KYKUNKOR, the native African 
dance drama produced in a loft 
building last year by Asadata Dafora 
Horton with a half-African, half- 
Harlem cast, remains a happy 
memory. But since its chief virtues 
were informality and spontaneity 
the report that it is returning in an 
enlarged and greatly revised form 
suggests a doubt as to the amount of 
vitality so slight a frame can carry 
over into a carefully-rehearsed and 
elaborated version. 


* 
OUTLAWED ticket speculators re- 


ceived another setback recently 
when they tried to raid the box-office 
for advance seats for The Great 
Waltz. According to Variety’s report, 
a series of requests within the space 
of a few hours, each for twenty 
cheap tickets for the New Year’s 
Eve performance of the musical 
play, were greeted with suspicion by 
the box-office, and a check revealed 
that the orders were written in one 
handwriting, on the same style 
paper, and enclosed money orders 
whose numbers were serially succes- 
sive. All orders were returned with 
the notation that the house was sold 
out for the night of December 31. 
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so careful a check of the plays that Mr. 
Atkinson disapproved of and that have 
found approval with an audience, let him 
check over a year’s reviews to see how 
many times as many plays which audi- 
ences refused to accept Mr. Atkinson 
praised because of their good intentions. 
Second, let him go to a month’s first 
nights in New York in the height of the 
producing season. Let him, to establish 
his own values, keep a careful account of 
the amount invested in each play and 
then see if he is not horrified at the 
money squandered on plays badly con- 
ceived, produced or written that are 
competing with fine plays struggling for 
life against the din the others make. 
> there is something more 
concrete and immediate S. H. C. 
can do at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology to change the fundamental situa- 
tion. Carnegie is one of the best endowed 
dramatic organizations in the country. 
It has developed a fine student body, 
directors, players and a theatre audience. 
By its charter (we understand) it is not 
allowed to sell tickets to its performances 
and, therefore, it has been assumed that 
it cannot present American plays that 
require royalties for playwrights. If this 
remains true, we suggest that S. H. C. 
arrange at once some change in the 
charter, or if this is not possible, that 
he campaign for a special fund to be 
used for the payment of substantial play 
royalties so that Pittsburgh may enter 
the producing field and, by example, 
help to break up the centralization of 
production in New York City, which is 


the heart of most of the theatre’s evil. 


Ellinger 





LOTTE LEHMANN EMANUEL LIST 


DER ROSENKAVALIER, often spoken of as representing the height of 
Richard Strauss’ genius in comedy, follows Tristan und Isolde and Carmen 
in the opera program of the Philadelphia Orchestra. It is an important ex- 
ample of the revivification of opera which has touched centres outside New 
York, like Philadelphia, Cleveland and San Francisco, as well as New York 
itself with groups like the Juilliard School of Music, the Cosmopolitan Opera 
Association and the League of Composers. Der Rosenkavalier stands out in 
its own right by the perfection of the orchestral rendering under Fritz 
Reiner’s direction, the charming settings of Donald Oenslager and especially 
by the superlative performance of the leading players, who are fine actors as 
well as fine singers. Emanuel List’s roué, Baron Ochs von Lerchenau, may 
stand beside Falstaff as a character portrait and Lotte Lehmann as the 
Marschallin, the aging beauty who philosophically forfeits her young lover, 
takes the fullest advantage of the richness that von Hoffmansthal’s libretto 
and Strauss’ music give to her demanding role. 


Willinger 











Geoffrey Landesman 





DIE WALKURE. Ohio steps into the field with Wagner’s music-drama, pro- 
duced by the Cleveland Orchestra under Artur Rodzinski. Richard Rychtarik’s 


sets use interchangeable units to give a different composition for each act. 





Without Benefit of Ingenue 


Broadway in Review 


EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


N outdoor camp-meeting in Kansas just before the Civil War. The 
A preacher and his congregation are united in their assurance that 
Asa (Jayhawker) Burdette, nicknamed “Ace’’, is a sinner on many 
counts — not alone because of his relation to wine and to women but 
to all the villainies of politics, and especially to the question of slavery 
that is agitating every American mind. Asa must not be readmitted 
to the flock, and must not be sent to Congress by the district, that 
much is agreed. Then into the meeting comes the swaggering “‘Ace”’, 
stepping with a mock humility up to the pulpit. He takes the preach- 
er’s place and begins to confess his sins, admitting them all, but 
making each one slyly, surely count for political argument, in the 
method of Marc Antony, until the whole assembled flock and the 
preacher, overwhelmed by his oratory, give him not only forgiveness 
but their blessing. It is one of the shrewdest, wittiest scenes in all 
American playwriting. “Ace” Burdette’s speech is a masterpiece of 
persuasion. To hear Fred Stone declaim it was a pleasure not soon to 
be forgotten. To hear his voice mount and roll and drop and mount 
and roll again, to watch the great, full movement of his arms, stretched 
out, held high, joined over his head, clutching his coat and throwing it 
off, clutching his windbreaker and throwing that off, straining at the 
collar of his shirt, each release seeming to set his fiery spirit a little 
more free — that was a performance to remember. It was Fred Stone’s 
triumphal entry into the arena of legitimate comedy, and it is gone. 

Jayhawker was called “a drama of American politics” by Sinclair 
Lewis and Lloyd Lewis. It was a play about something worth while — 
this story of the scheming and unscrupulous politician who fought his 
way to Congress and to political and social preferment through blood- 
shed and bad faith, who was finally overcome by the persistent sound 
of young feet tramping out to death, and by the sight of human 
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BROADWAY IN REVIEW 


If you can see Barry Fitzgerald, Maureen Delany, F. J. McCormick 
and their fellows in a play that reveals Irish life as The Plough and the 
Stars does, for example, you are not going to worry much about the 
fact that the fourth act peters out. You can easily finish it for yourself 
from what the playwright and the players have already given you. 
But that, again, comes not only from their creation in this one play 
but from what they have been giving you for years of the understand- 
ing of Irish life and character and hopes and struggles, on the one 
hand; of appreciation of sensitive acting, vivid speech, comedy, 
tragedy, satire, splendid team-work, on the other. 

Here are a few of the notes taken from Who’s Who in the Cast in 
the house program of the Abbey Players: “F. J. McCormick joined 
the Abbey Theatre in 1918. He is one of the most versatile of the 
Company, having played about two hundred and fifty parts... 
Twelve years ago Eileen Crowe got her first theatrical engagement 
with the Abbey Theatre . . . Barry Fitzgerald, many think, is the 
greatest comedian the Abbey Theatre has developed. He created the 
part of the Paycock in Funo and the Paycock, and he revels in parts of 
rich characterization and exuberant humor... Arthur Shields 
joined the Company when he was thirteen years of age. Since then he 
has played in 280 of the Abbey plays, and has appeared in The White- 
headed Boy nearly a thousand times . . . May Craig has been with 
the Abbey Players since 1916 . . . Michael J. Dolan has been with 
them since Ig10 . . . Aideen O’Connor came to the Abbey through 
its school of acting.”’ So the record goes. These people, the parts they 
play, the plays they act in, are all elements in a living theatre organ- 
ism. Neither the plays nor the individual players stand solely on their 
own merits. They are woven into a pattern which is the Abbey Theatre. 


Eva Le Gallienne has been trying for a similar pattern for her Civic 
Repertory Company, building up through long years of patient, hard 
work a group spirit, a standard of plays, and a goal for players. There 
was little to recommend the old 14th Street Theatre, which was the 
home of the Civic Repertory, except its separation from the heat and 
hurry of Broadway, but several years of this separation and of close 
inner association had established something that it will take time to 
reéstablish uptown. Meanwhile, everyone who has respect and admira- 
tion for the things Miss Le Gallienne has been trying to do will wait 
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suffering, and who tried — and failed — to patch up this terrible war 
between brothers in the same slick way that he had patched up his own 
peace with the camp-meeting preacher. 

In spite of their fine play material and theme, and their pungent 
first act, the playwrights failed, too. Fayhawker petered out through a 
weak second act and a spineless third, for no other reason than lack of 
playwriting skill. For all their long experience in writing, Sinclair 
Lewis and Lloyd Lewis, living in a land that has no permanent living 
theatre, had not quite figured out what the open stage and the spoken 
word and the performed action of the theatre do to character and 
situation that the newspaper and the novel do not do. There could 
hardly be a better example than Fayhawker of how we tend to squan- 
der talent, enthusiasm and rich play material by not having all about 
us theatres where men may, without conscious effort, imbibe the craft 
and conventions of the theatre by association. 

It is, of course, not beyond the range of possibility that the authors, 
made wiser by experience, may be so obsessed with the desire for per- 
fection that they rewrite Fayhawker before they put it on the eternal 
shelf, for the pleasure of seeing what a fine play it could make. And, 
ten, twenty, thirty years from now, somebody may pick it off and 
play it again and wonder that we did not take it to our hearts. But 
that is hardly probable. No doubt we have lost Fayhawker, lost Sinclair 
and Lloyd Lewis, lost Fred Stone’s first enthusiasm. 


If we were the Abbey Theatre and the play had so good and so 
relevant an idea and such good parts for good actors, we should prob- 
ably just continue playing it, improving it (or letting the authors do 
so) a little on Thursday night and a little more next Tuesday and the 
Tuesday afterward as it appeared in repertory; and the audience 
would come and enjoy it with us because they were as much interested 
in a play’s idea as in its technical completion, and because if the char- 
acters were well enough created they (the audience) could supply the 
lack in playwriting efficiency. Even a living theatre cannot make a 
playwright out of every man, or a good play out of all material. 

There are in the enormous repertory of the Abbey Theatre many 
plays not nearly so good as Fayhawker but which, bound up with The 
Playboy of the Western World, The Well of the Saints, and the glowing 
Funo and the Paycock, take on something of their glory and their fire. 
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the theatre to be afraid of the theatrical. And it is one of Eva Le Gal- 
lienne’s major virtues that she never knows—or at least never 
shows — that fear. 

Easily the best of the month’s realistic plays is The Children’s 
Hour, by Lillian Hellman. The story of the play is so much the play 
that discussion cannot begin without telling it. Two young women 
have worked from the day they graduated from college to build up a 
private school for young girls in a small town. After a long struggle 
they have achieved success and what seems like security. One of them, 
Karen Wright, is engaged to be married to a charming but not too 
distinguished young doctor. The other, Martha Dobie, is jealous of 
the marriage but believes that it is only because she fears it may inter- 
fere with Karen’s interest in the school. A troublesome aunt tells her 
there is a less natural cause for her jealousy. A sadistic pupil overhears 
the conversation and reports it to her own grandmother, enlarged with 
a thousand lying, incriminating details. The grandmother believes the 
story, reports it at once to the mothers of other children in the school, 
the school is wrecked, the young headmistresses sue for libel and are 
defeated. Ruin, degradation, death are the end, although before the 
end the lie is withdrawn. There is the play. Add to the force of the 
situation itself a quick, concentrated telling through two acts, and 
acting in all the major parts that is not only better than the average 
but excellently unified, and you get some sense of why this bitter play 
can attract and hold audience attention and become almost at once 
the subject of dinner conversation in spite of the fact that it is pretty 
generally agreed that the author lost control of her material after the 
second act and let it run where it would. To be thoroughly convincing, 
a play like The Children’s Hour should run its course rigidly along a 
straight and inevitable line to ruin. There should be no point at which 
the audience could say “That need not have happened; that should 
not have been told; this might not have occurred.” In The Children’s 
Hour there are twenty places where the playwright chooses her own 
rather than the play’s indomitable way. You could name them by 
scene and line if you cared to, but it does not seem important. The play 
is still there — not lost or flattened as Fayhawker was. The characters 
are clear, and real and potent. You make your own ending to their 
action if you do not like what Miss Hellman has done. 

What seems to have happened is that the play started to run 
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for its renewal hopefully, enjoying meantime the new zest of her 
approach. After last year’s absence from the scene, we welcome the 
Civic Repertory — this time uptown — in an adaptation of Edmond 
Rostand’s L’ diglon, made by Clemence Dane. 

L’ Aigion is a virtuoso piece, the part of the young Duke of Reich- 
stadt, Napoleon’s son, one of those that imagination dangles tempt- 
ingly before an actress’s eyes as a measure of her skill. The play and 
the part belong to theatre history, and for all its obvious and marked 
imperfections, it is a right play for a repertory. But L’ 4igion is a period 
play, and the pompous, artificial elegance of the verse, the romantic 
tinge to every phrase and to every turn of the action, are as much a 
part of its period and its quality as the story itself. Clemence Dane 
has done it no service by taking the edge off the poetry in an effort to 
bring it more closely into harmony with our prose days. L’ dig/on is not 
a play to be adapted. It should be played full-heartedly for what it is, 
or left alone. Nevertheless, even in this blighted condition, there is 
enough theatrical artifice left to the play to hold the attention high, 
and enough distinctly good performance to complete an evening’s 
pleasure. Eva Le Gallienne gives one of the sharpest performances of 
her career as the Eaglet, with the right intellectual zeal, the fierce 
desire, and the limited spiritual and physical power which marked the 
character of Napoleon’s young son as Rostand made it. She caught 
the eye with her presence and the ear with her speech and the sym- 
pathy with her characterization, and she held them to her throughout 
the play. 

When she shared a scene with some of the older players — Charles 
Waldron as Metternich, Hugh Buckler as Flambeau, one of Napo- 
leon’s grenadiers, and especially with Sayre Crawley, as the Emperor 
Franz of Austria, the Duke’s grandfather, all actors who knew just the 
distance from reality and the separation from the living scene at which 
such drama should be played — she achieved what she had obviously 
set out to do. With the younger players it was less successful. But 
some of them can, no doubt, gradually be trained away from the 
modern naturalistic method to a more old-fashioned and heightened 
attack, even upon Miss Dane’s weak words, and the Civic Repertory 
production of L’ 4iglon, kept in the repertory, may still add to the 
theatre scene a performance at the other extreme from journalism, 
which is one of the things that Broadway needs today. It is fatal for 
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along the line of the fairly simple story, but that some place in the 
making of it, after Miss Hellman had created the character of Mary 
Tilford, the young girl with the evil mind who took pleasure only in 
other people’s pain, the character gained a power and an impetus of 
its own that upset the play’s balance. What Florence McGee further 
added to the part in performance can hardly be reckoned. Her playing 
is one of those instances of an actor’s power of revelation that leave 
you bewildered as to their source. There are not, happily, in the world 
many such vicious creatures as Mary Tilford and the fewest of them 
are young. Such schadenfreude is not an element of youth, but of 
maturity betrayed by self or by the world. There is no telling how 
Florence McGee knew just how such a child would walk, with her 
knees and her ankles tight, her neck held tight, high, and a little 
forward, her eyes as straight as though they were honest, her voice a 
cross between sweetness and a snarl. It is an appallingly good char- 
acterization and through the two acts in which Mary Tilford’s schem- 
ing and lies guide the course of the story, it leads both the play and 
the other actors’ playing, dulling and confusing the third act by its 
absence. Which is not to take away from Katherine Emery as Karen 
Wright and Anne Revere as Martha Dobie, the two headmistresses, 
from Katherine Emmet as Mary’s grandmother, or from the young 
doctor, played by Robert Keith, any of the credit for the clarity and 
dignity, the sustained emotional quality, of their own performances. 


Two other recent plays share with The Children’s Hour the benefit 
of using play material that is — within its limits — worth while. 
Unfortunately, the treatment of the material, both in Brittle Heaven 
and in Dark Victory, is so insecure that the demerit of the method 
overshadows the merit of the material. Brittle Heaven is a play about 
Emily Dickinson, written by Vincent York and Frederick Pohl. It 
takes one of the many versions of the poet’s love story and seeks to 
establish its truth and at the same time to emphasize and illumine the 
character of Emily by using quotations from the poet’s own writings 
in the play’s speech. But most of the characters are bare, even of 
outline, and the lovely but distant poetry sounds hollow and utterly 
false as a part of the conversation of this Amherst College family. 
Even Dorothy Gish, who touches the part of Emily affectionately and 
sympathetically, cannot give it life. And what she cannot do for the 
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THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


Lillian Hellman’s drama of the doom that overtakes two young headmis- 
tresses after one of their pupils tells a slanderous story about them has a 
drive and an honesty that make it an outstanding success of the year. As 
with many of the season’s plays, the actors earn no small part of that success. 
Robert Keith, last seen in Yellow Fack and Peace on Earth, is the pleasantly 
commonplace country doctor who loses his fiancée as a result of the catas- 
trophe. Anne Revere and Katherine Emery, both products of Little and 
Summer Theatres, play the two school heads, and Katherine Emmet is the 
credulous grandmother who spreads the lie. Florence McGee (seated) por- 
trays adolescent evil, although she is beyond adolescent age, with an insight 
and power sustained continuously through two long acts. 


Vandamm 
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JAYHAWKER 

Sinclair and Lloyd Lewis’ drama of the Civil War, now gone from Broad- 
way, reached its highest point in the first scene, when “Ace” Burdette, 
crooked, unregenerate politician, turns a prayer-meeting into an election 
rally that is destined to carry him into undeserved office. Fred Stone, acting 
as if he had spent his long theatre career on the dramatic rather than on the 
musical comedy stage, pointed up the scene, as he did the entire play, with a 
rugged characterization of the leading role. 








ANYTHING GOES 
Victor Moore of the gentle spirit, as Public Enemy No. 13 disguised in 
clergyman’s garb and bandying about dire threats of murder in his meekest 
falsetto, is enough for any show. Add Ethel Merman with her vital stage 
presence and a new sense of comedy, William Gaxton with his perennial 
energy, Cole Porter’s clever lyrics and pleasant music, Donald Oenslager’s 
amusing settings, and a better-than-average book by experienced librettists 
-and you have a musical comedy of entertaining calibre, a typical scene 
being a card-game in the ship’s brig with Moore, Gaxton and two Chinamen. 


Vandamm 
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REVENGE WITH MUSIC 


Libby Holman, Charles Winninger, Georges Metaxa and Ilka Chase are the 
featured players in Revenge With Music, a musical play made by Howard 
Dietz and Arthur Schwartz from de Alarcon’s The Three-Cornered Hat. But 
somehow the material, already famous the world over in Tricorne, the Mar- 
tinez-Sierra and Massine ballet with de Falla music, seems to turn toward the 
dance of its own accord and the dances are among the pleasantest features 
of the entire show. Constance Ripley’s costumes, individual in creation, 
particularly in their striking lines, and beautiful in composition and color, 
further heighten the appeal to the eye. 














BROADWAY IN REVIEW 


leading part is impossible for her associates in their lesser roles. 

Dark Victory, with Tallulah Bankhead, is a picture of what the 
sudden knowledge of approaching and inescapable death may mean 
to a girl who has had no need to think of life except as a matter of 
enjoyment, but who has once sensed what it meant to be alone on a 
high mountain in a storm. It is a good enough idea, provided you can 
be made to believe in the character of the girl and to care about her 
fate. Tallulah Bankhead does not give a dull performance, nor does 
Earle Larimore, who plays her doctor, later her husband. Yet some- 
how Dark Victory stays always on the side of defeat. After fifteen 
minutes it does not seem to matter in the least what happens to Judith 
Traherne. You accept, quite serenely, the fact that she will die — 
nobly, no doubt — before the evening is over. And when you do not 
fight with her — for her life — there is no play. 

For anyone who takes his theatre solemnly rather than seriously 
it may seem scandalous to add that it seems to matter much more 
what happens to Victor Moore, who is Public Enemy Number 13 in 
the musical comedy, Anything Goes, and who feels distinctly abused by 
the number, not only because thirteen is unfortunate and he has had 
no success with his really big killings since it came upon him, but 
because it places him so far down the line in gunman success. You care 
very much that the “Reverend Dr. Moon” should not be caught be- 
fore the ship, on which he and the comedy embark, starts for Europe. 
You do not want the police to come upon him at the moment when his 
saxophone case falls open, revealing his machine gun, or, as he calls it, 
his “‘little friend putt-putt”. You sincerely hope that he may escape 
through the hundred escapades that track him in his clerical disguise 
up and down the decks, in and out of cabins, and finally into the ship’s 
brig. Every time he opens his mouth, picking up his cue with such 
electric speed, and then carrying his ridiculous speeches along with 
such infectious slowness, he endears himself more to you. Anything 
Goes carries a long list of headliners to share its success (music and 
lyrics by Cole Porter; book by Guy Bolton and P. G. Wodehouse, 
revised by Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse; staged by Howard 
Lindsay; settings by Donald Oenslager). The acting honors are shared 
with William Gaxton, Bettina Hall and Ethel Merman (who has 
grown both in her singing and her acting). But it is Victor Moore’s 
show, and no doubt about it. He knows the secret of how to bring 
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The English Scene 


West End Revisited 


ASHLEY DUKES 


gw theatrical season began with a flourish, and it will certainly be 
helped by a royal wedding in the late autumn and a royal jubilee 
next spring. Such events are helpful to the business of public enter- 
tainment on these shores. Nevertheless I find a round of visits to the 
current plays a formidable task. To judge by quotations from the 
press, there are at least a dozen masterpieces now running among 
these trade exhibits every night; and masterpieces not only of drama, 
but of direction, acting and general distinction of style. I hate even to 
suggest that it may be otherwise. For that square mile around Pic- 
cadilly Circus, which is the world of the trade theatre, is full of rich 
talents; why be churlish and lay stress on the confused intentions, the 
timidities, the mismanagements by which these same talents are 
continually thwarted? Why not agree with the reviewers that nearly 
every piece is the best, nicest, cosiest little play in town? 

After reading books on Soviet Russia or listening to lecturers who 
have lately returned from Moscow, I can imagine an excellent booklet 
or lecture entitled My Visit to the Bourgeois World, by a comrade with 
an unpronounceable name (let us call him Vladimir for short). In it he 
recounts, with all the pride of travel, his adventures in capitalist 
Europe and America. They are at least as strange as the outpourings 
of the comrades returned from Russia. I like to think of him explaining 
to an earnest assembly of sociological experts the nature of our gov- 
ernment and institutions, our habits and customs, our food and dress, 
our sports and pastimes and art and letters. Especially I like to think 
of him describing our theatre, that mirror of a strange civilization. 

Vladimir has become so real to me that I take him as a companion 
on my visits to the West End (which is in fact as foreign to me as to 
himself). We start out together arguing about the purpose of the 
theatre, which I claim should be the giving of a purely aesthetic in- 
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pleasure and peace to a tired world. Surely if there is a theatre in 
heaven Victor Moore will be in it! 


Other New Plays 


Ir you can forget Anything Goes, you will like Say When, a pleasant 
excursion into the well-tried field of musical comedy with such 
experienced concocters of books, music, dances, costumes and sets as 
McGowan, Henderson, Markert, LeMaire and Clark Robinson — 
names that ensure entertainment if not excitement, competence if not 
originality. They offer entertainment and competence here, as does 
the cast, which is chiefly notable for including more ingratiating actors 
from the so-called “straight” stage than a musical show has ever had. 
Such players as Dennie Moore, Linda Watkins and Cora Witherspoon 
offer good reason for belief in the efficacy of experience in legitimate 
plays, for they often outshine such more familiar figures as Harry 
Richman and Bob Hope. But wherever its actors come from, Say 
When is a lively, amusing show. 

Page Miss Glory, although its musical touches extend no farther 
than one song, has much of the casual, light and occasionally dull 
quality of the average musical show. Its helter-skelter plot is scarcely 
more important than a libretto, telling how two down-and-outers 
enter in a beauty contest a faked photograph made up of the best 
features of several movie stars, how their non-existent candidate wins 
the prize, how, after a hectic period of staving off discovery, they find 
their ‘Dawn Glory” in a chambermaid, and, finally, how they drag 
their ignoramus through manifold adventures on to fame and mar- 
riage. Holes in such a story do not count, but they make holes in the 
dialogue more obvious than usual. George Abbott’s dependable 
direction succeeds well enough in covering such weaknesses for Page 
Miss Glory to be called good fun. Leading the cast are Charles D. 
Brown in a part molded appropriately to his slangy, satirical style; 
Dorothy Hall in the kind of role in which type-casting has classified 
her; James Stewart with the same skill but with less opportunity than 
he had in Divided by Three; and Peggy Shannon in a negligible part for 


which she commands attention. 











- THE ENGLISH SCENE 


' absorbed, and rightly, in what is happening on the stage. I realize that 
being a modern, unacquainted with any sort of theatre before 1920, 
he has never seen anything of the sort before. He gazes in astonishment 
at the realistic splendor of it all. Nothing in the stage picture betrays 
acquaintance with any period later than 1900. Everything is royal- 
academical, like the work of the painters who still go on as if Manet 
had never lived. The elaborate set with its sweeping staircase, the 

& heavy real furniture, the well-made flowers in vases, have been de- 

signed in the minutest detail. One is aware of the design — it is em- 
phatically meant to show us the background of the theatrical family 
about whom the play is written. If we want suggestion instead of state- 
ment, we are very properly answered that it is not that kind of play. 
The Cavendish family are not that kind of people. They themselves 
overstate their personalities and styles. In a play about them, fantasy 
must be strictly kept within the limits of bustling movement and 
heightened tones and poses. Just as many actors in private life are 
more like gentlemen than any gentleman ever was, so the Cavendishes 
in public life are going to be more like players than any player ever 
was. Their theatricality is going to be eminently personal and ex- 
hibitionist. 

Here is Marie Tempest making her entrance, a truly impressive 
affair. I glance sidelong at Vladimir to see if he recognizes the presence 
of a great actress. His eye has lighted up already and he murmurs 
“the Queen”. This Fanny Cavendish gives a splendid rendering of 
herself when old. The timing of her caustic interjections is masterly. 
Unlike Madge Titheradge, who plays her daughter, she never troubles 
to look much below the surface of the character she plays. The plain 
truth is that one actress looks and finds nothing; the other is aware 
from the beginning that there is nothing to find. Life in this family is 
one long theatrical charade, and that intention is the secret of the 
authors’ success. If it were anything else, the intrusions of Tony 
Cavendish, the world-screen-lover, would be really disturbing. But as 
it is, we welcome him cheerfully as he comes sliding down the banisters 

2 or otherwise bursting upon the action. This character as played by 

Laurence Olivier is more than acrobatic and vital — he gives a dy- 
namic mental quality to an otherwise static piece where everybody is 
posturing. The rest are content with the notion of Cavendishes going 
on generation after generation, dragging themselves across the stage 
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dividual pleasure, and he claims should be the expression of the high- 
est mass-consciousness. Then arriving in the dazzling illumination of 
Piccadilly Circus we stop to think which actual playhouse we shall 
visit this evening. Among so many masterpieces, it is uncommonly 
hard to make up our minds. We are on the point of giving it up when 
we see in Shaftesbury Avenue, high above the crowds, the glittering 
words Theatre Royal. What is that one, asks Vladimir — is it a theatre 
for the King and does he ever go there? No, I reply, there are several 
royal theatres to which the King seldom goes, but this is not one of 
them. This particular Theatre Royal is the name of a play which was 
called in America The Royal Family, but had its name changed in 
deference to our susceptibilities. It was written by Edna Ferber and 
George Kaufman, two Americans, and directed by Noel Coward. It is 
not about royalty at all, but about a family of celebrated actors. 
Vladimir asks if I think he would enjoy it, to which I reply that he is 
not in capitalist England for purposes of mere enjoyment. He agrees 
about this and says we will go in and see this play, though he is not 
dressed for the occasion. 

I tell him that does not matter and we will go to the pit, which is 
an enclosure for the lower ranks of the dourgeoisie and is distinguished 
from the orchestra stalls in front by the fact that all the occupants of 
the pit pay for their seats. When we get to the pit door we find there is 
standing room only, so I tell Vladimir we will patronize the gallery, 
and we go round the building to the back. There we find a grille, and 
when two tickets of admission have been handed to us, we begin 
climbing stone flights of steps, grey and well-scrubbed as the steps of 
a poorhouse, with little windows looking down upon the streets below. 
We get safely past a janitor whose task it is to count and hoard the 
tickets. We begin to hear the theatre orchestra sawing at its violins, 
sawing ever faster in a finale. It seems we are arriving in the very nick 
of time. Just as we get inside the lights are dimmed, the music stops, 
the murmur of the audience ebbs away. There is an instant of hush 
and darkness, then we are lighted up by reflection as the curtain 
majestically rises. 

We are decidedly an audience to be proud of, especially on a Mon- 
day night. A brave array of white waistcoats and white shoulders 
embellishes the box tiers below. I think of apologizing to Vladimir for 
the feudal character of the house, but think better of it. He is already 
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of time, sentimentalizing and wisecracking with eternal sameness. 
But he at least brings a leap of movie-mobility into this awful theatre 
they are content to inhabit; and perhaps he alone foresees that the 
infant Cavendish in arms displayed at the end of the piece, and fon- 
dled by the older generations, may be destined to be a new kind of 
player-mountebank on a new kind of stage before a new theatre of 
spectators. 

In an interval I try to tell Vladimir that this should be considered 
as an end-of-a-period play, but find he has realized it for himself 
already. He finds the whole thing interesting only from this point of 
view. He thinks it must have been better played (though not perhaps 
on the surface so brilliantly) by an American cast. He notices that the 
edge of its satire has been pretty well turned by our English produc- 
tion — from no fault of Noel Coward’s, but that of the Englishmen 
he had to employ in his cast. He says he would like to see the same 
piece with the same plot handled by Tairov or Piscator and so related 
to the sense and feeling of 1934. For these old pros of players, he says, 
are a grand subject for theatrical treatment — but it needs to be con- 
scious treatment and not merely presentation. 

I most heartily agree with him, and am relieved to find that he has 
been neither bored nor infuriated by Theatre Royal. On the contrary 
it has stimulated his interest in the English stage a great deal. He 
says he would like to see some other kinds of plays, especially those 
which have had long successful runs and can be expected to throw a 
light on the mentality of the public. So we go together to Ten Minute 
Alibi, which is well on its way to a thousandth performance; but he 
only says he has not the least curiosity about the authorship of crime. 
We go to The Wind and the Rain, which is in its second year at the St. 
Martin’s; and he says that after knowing how they spend their student 
days, he wonders that the English can ever trust a doctor again. We 
try Priestley’s Eden End, and become more and more interested in its 
group of characters, who are presented with an inward and genuine 
realism; but the high light of the play remains to our minds a drunken 
scene played by Ralph Richardson, which tears all the reality to 
shreds in the course of a wild ten minutes of spiritual clowning. At 
the Westminster we find a really modern piece in Youth at the Helm, 
made into English by Hubert Griffith. This is a farce against bankers 


and big business and pomp and civilization — rather too good-hu- . 
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THE PLANETS AT THE BALLET CLUB. Antony Tudor creates a ballet 
on Gustav Holst’s music for the dance group at London’s Mercury Theatre. 
Among the participants are Hugo Laing, Pearl Argyle, William Chappell. 
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mored a farce for its subject, but immensely alive and zestful, and 
provocative of good acting at every turn. We enjoy ourselves thor- 
oughly and agree that more will be heard of Youth at the Helm; it is 
not a play to run five hundred nights in London, but it should be a 
staple of the little theatres for years to come. And so to John Gielgud’s 
Hamlet, which is to be produced on the evening when these lines leave 
the English shores. Vladimir is leaving them too, and I must see 
Hamlet alone. Here at least is a play to put heart into playgoing. 


Road to the Dance 
BLANCHE EVAN 


SADORA DUNCAN appeared in the dance world of 1900 as a “new 
| strength and . . . new authority . . . a first-motion and self- 
rolling wheel”. She opened the gates and produced the dance-conscious 
world we have today. She caused to be born both the modern dance 
and the new ballet. The contemporary dance is spoken of often as 
having arisen as a reaction to the emotional “interpretive” dancing 
synthesized in the work of Isadora Duncan, but a careful reading of 
Duncan’s essays not only supplies ample refutation to this theory, but 
proves that Duncan laid down every principle upon which the con- 
temporary dance (both the modern and the ballet) is built, upon which 
the dance of the future will be logically constructed. Duncan did not 
analyze these tenets to any great degree, nor did she develop them in 
practice to the extent that succeeding dancers were able to do. Never- 
theless, by the conviction inherent in her genius, she laid the founda- 
tion in her actual work and — a boon for us — in literary form as well. 

The first service that Isadora Duncan rendered was to discard the 
idea of the dance as a by-product of human activity, in the form of 
diversion, entertainment, physical animation, and to restore it to the 
plane it had held in the Greek civilization — that of an art form. 
“The dance is not a diversion, but a religion, an expression of life. Life 
is the root and art is the flower.” ! By raising the level of the dance 
1 Duncan: The Art of the Dance 
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FRANKLIN WATKINS’ DESIGNS FOR TRANSCENDENCE. Using 
Liszt music scored by Antheil and telling a story of artistic frustration in the 
days of Liszt and Paganini, Transcendence is one of four ballets given at 
Hartford’s Avery Memorial by Ballet Productions, Inc., the performing 
group from the School of American Ballet. 
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to separate the various displays of technical virtuosity in the form of 
pas seul, pas de quatre, etc. Isadora, for the first time in centuries, 
utilized abstract movement to carry the message of the dancer, making 
that movement ¢he dance rather than a segment of the whole choreog- 
raphy. Body movement and movement of the whole body became the 
sole medium of the dance. 

/Movement, by freeing itself from pantomime, at the same time 
freed itself from representationalism. The dancer need no longer “tell 
a story” in the dance. She was free to compose dance movement as a 
musician might compose music. She was able to express the essence of 
emotion rather than the realistic portraiture of emotion to which the 
ballet had been limited. 

In 1905, Duncan danced in St. Petersburg and sowed the seed 
which later flowered in the then radically modern productions of 
Diaghileff. Fokine violently disapproved of her lack of virtuosity (the 
ballet dancers were not sensitive enough to understand that by the 
very nature of her revolt she had to break with everything for which 
the ballet then stood); nevertheless, he had vision enough to sense her 
message and take from it what he. could constructively apply to his 
own tradition. “He broke away from the academic form of Petipa in 
that he used the whole body and broke the rigidity of movement. He 
used the hands, the arms, the torso, where before only the legs moved. 
The subject danced is no longer a pretext, but the foundation upon 
which the whole ballet is built. The music used is in a more intimate 
relation to the dance than ever before.’”? 

Duncan’s influence on the ballet transmitted through Fokine is 
best expressed by him in his “credo” sent to the tradition-bound 
management of the Russian Imperial Ballet. “. . . It is impossible to 
form combinations of ready-made steps; one must create an expression 
to fit the subject at hand . . . Conventional gesture can only be used 
when the style of the ballet demands it. Gestures of the hand alone 
must be replaced by gestures of the whole body . . . there must be an 
unbroken alliance between dancing and... music. . . Special 
ballet music is not required. Music of nearly any fluency can be ac- 
cepted.” This was too much for the Mariinsky. Fokine, less interested 
in convincing them than in an opportunity to apply his new theories, 
left Russia with Diaghileff. 


? Nijinska: Nijinsky 
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from a physical manifestation to a creative one, she established what 
is today a guiding principle of the modern dance: that movement be 
used never for its own sake, never as a physical expression, never as a 
tour de force of time, space, or body-mechanics, but that it be used 
always to express something. “Movement and culture of his body form 
the aim of the gymnast; for the dancer they are only the means. Thus 
the body itself must be forgotten, for it is only a harmonious and well- 
adapted instrument whose movements express not only the move- 
ments of the body as in gymnastics but also the thoughts and feelings 
of a soul.” The use of elevation can demonstrate this point. Certainly 
the physical elevation of the ballet dancers was far superior to Dun- 
can’s. They could not only leap much higher than she, but they could 
do wonderful “tricks”’ while in the air. Their only concern was one of 
virtuosity. To Duncan, this was significant of the ballet’s decadent use 
of movement. To her, elevation was a direct expression of the close 
union between the dancer and the natural forces underlying move- 
ment; gravity and air, depth and height. Elevation was only a means 
to a great spiritual experience made possible through the physical 
activity; the experience of flight about which Da Vinci dreamed and 
Nietzsche rhapsodized. 

Let it not be understood that Duncan espoused the cause of senti- 
mental “self-expression” dancing of which she is so often and so un- 
justly accused. In her writings we find many indications that she 
wished to make the new dance an art form, necessarily subjecting it 
to the “controlling influence of form’’. “But with its freedom, its 
accordance with natural movement, there was always design too — 
even in nature you find sure, even rigid design.” Nothing in the com- 
position of the dance must be “left to chance”. Form immediately 
implied knowledge of and skill in the use of the instrument. “Since 
I was a child I have spent twenty years of incessant labor in the service 
of my art, a large part of that time being devoted to technical train- 
ing.” Technique, yes; but technique used as a means only and sub- 
servient to the desire for expression. The ballet’s concept of body skill 
as an end in itself was destroyed and new values created for technique. 

Isadora sought the realization of that expression through move- 
ment itself. The ballet had used pantomime to express both thought 
and emotion, using the dancing as an interlude to tie up the fragments 
of pantomime; or from another viewpoint, the pantomime was used 
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In 1909, four years after Duncan’s Russian tour, the first per- 
formance of the Diaghileff Ballet took place in Paris. By its very act of 
departure from the Imperial School, it manifested its rebellion against 
the old forms, and its debt to Isadora. She had not only shown them a 
new dance; she had shown them that dancing can exist in its own 
right. “It was the first time that Paris was prepared to watch a whole 
evening of ballet divorced from opera or spoken dramatic interludes.” 
Fokine “‘had made out of the ballet (Petrouchka) an actual danced 
tragedy ... not a pantomime, but a drama where words were 
gestures and the chorus group movements. Instead of the faces of the 
dancers being set in rigid smiles, they actually moved, gave expression 
to desire and grief.” Tradition had been broken from within the ranks. 
The complete use of every part of the body was finally recognized by 
the ballet master who had been brought up to think, in true ballet 
style, of a dancer’s movement as being concentrated in the legs alone. 
Pantomime was not discarded, but Fokine recognized that expressive 
gesture had to flow through the whole body, and not limit itself to one 
part, like the hands. The chain was being forged; Duncan, Fokine, — 
and then Nijinsky, the first real merger of the old with the new. 

It is a common fallacy to regard the modern dance as having 
dropped out of a clear sky after the war. It is not remembered that 
Nijinsky, the artist, the choreographer, the visionary, the philosopher, 
was not only the supreme culmination of everything the ballet had to 
offer to the dance, but also the complete nucleus of what later mani- 
fested itself in the work of Wigman and Graham in the modern dance, 
and of Kurt Jooss in the new ballet. Duncan had discarded the ballet 
in toto; Fokine had invested the ballet with the revolutionary spirit 
of Duncan; Nijinsky retained what was basic in the ballet, creating at 
the same time a new approach to the technique of the instrument, 
medium, and art form. 

He separated the science of the ballet from its academic sty/e. For 
instance, he understood that the principle of the turned-out leg was 
universal in application, whereas the style of the “five positions” was 
arbitrary and academic and had limited the whole form of the ballet 
dance for centuries. He added to the five fundamentals, foot positions 
in a straight line. He composed exercises for the arms, hands (even 
fingers), shoulders and head. He went a step further than Duncan in 
his completely unbiased approach to body-mechanics. He brought the 
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pattern of movement equally well under the complete domination of 
the idea to be expressed. The romanticism of Duncan, symbolized 
perhaps by her constant reference to the curve, the wave in nature, 
evolved into Nijinsky’s new approach to movement: “Any imaginable 
movement is good in dancing if it suits the idea which is its 
subject . . .” He supplanted the body curves of the ballet and of 
Duncan with straight lines and angles. “He showed that what might 
first be thought to be ugliness and primitivism can be as perfect a form 
of expression as the far too easily accepted beauty and charm. He took 
crude movements on purpose, to change our conception fundamentally. 
Every movement can be made in art; all movements are possible if 
they are in harmony with the basic truth of the conception, even in 
their most violent and dissonant gestures.” 

Finally, Nijinsky constructed the bridge between the emotional 
renaissance of Duncan’s dance and the intellectual maturity of the 
current dance: he used movement (not pantomime) not only to express 
the general emotions as Duncan had done, but compelled it as well to 
the expression of definite idea. Furthermore, he completely correlated 
the Duncan concept of pure movement with the ballet elements of the 
theatre-dance, which fifteen years later Kurt Jooss realized so inspir- 
ingly in The Green Table. 

No one knows how the process of our contemporary dance would 
have been accelerated had Nijinsky been able to continue his career. 
We cannot gauge the loss of this prophet to the dance. In 1918 
Nijinsky was forced to cease work. In 1919 Mary Wigman made her 
first solo appearance in Europe, and in 1926 Martha Graham in 
America. In Nijinsky we saw the first merger of tradition with the 
modern approach. In Mary Wigman we find a new integration — a 
synthesis of all the most vital elements of the art of the dance devel- 
oped from 1900 to 1918. Her main contribution to the dance lay in her 
desire to free the dance from those elements that prevented it from 
existing in its own right. She did not wish primarily to eliminate 
theatre elements from the dance, but she did wish to make these ele- 
ments subservient to the dance and in themselves unobtrusive. Cos- 
tume was utilized merely to help create the picture of the dance theme. 
Accompaniment, too, was controlled by the form and content of the 
choreography. The percussive values of accompaniment often played 
a more important role than the melodic qualities of sound. The subject 
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matter was not limited merely to the emotions or intentionally abstract 
or narrative. Perhaps the best means of explaining the principle of 
creation and the integration for which Wigman stands is to quote 
Wigman herself: “Charged as I frequently am with ‘freeing’ the dance 
from music, the question often arises, what can be the source and basic 
structure of my own dancing? I cannot define its principles more 
clearly than to say that the fundamental idea of any creation arises in 
me or, rather, out of me as a completely independent dance theme. 
This theme, however primitive or obscure at first, already contains 
its own development and alone dictates its singular and _ logical 
sequence. What I feel as the germinal source of any dance may be 
compared perhaps to the melodic or rhythmic ‘subject’ as it is first 
conceived by a composer, or to the compelling image that haunts a 
poet. But beyond that I can draw no parallels. In working out a dance 
I do not follow the models of any other art, nor have I evolved a gen- 
eral routine for my own. Each dance is unique and free, a separate 
organism whose form is self-determined. Neither is my dancing 
abstract, in intention at any rate, for its origin is not in the mind. My 
dances flow rather from certain states of being, different stages of 
vitality which release in me a varying play of the emotions, and in 
themselves dictate the distinguishing atmospheres of the dances.” * 
It is interesting to see that at last the dance arrives at problems of 
creation itself, having passed through the birth-pangs of motivation and 
means of creation. It is taken for granted that the body is the instru- 
ment, the means movement, the end creative form. 

Despite all the apparent chaos in the dance world, every step has 
been logical. It might all have been plotted on a graph back in Igoo. 
Wigman, like Nijinsky, completes a cycle and at the same time holds 
within her work the germ of what is to be. 

We must transfer ourselves from the psychic wave of creativity 
described by Wigman to America’s most important modern dancer, 
Martha Graham. Wigman says of her own dancing that “its origin 
is not in the mind.” Martha Graham has approached the new dance 
from the opposite point, weaving into the pattern of individual free- 
dom a formalization and a cerebration that marks another important 
stage in the creative dance. It is not sufficient to recognize the instru- 
ment and the medium and the final objective; the construction of 
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movement within the dance must stand on a solid architectural base. 
Wigman too believes that. But Martha Graham by stressing this 
truth more than any other has forced us to realize the necessity of 
structural form as one of the most important ingredients in the 
choreography of the new dance. 

All this is only the beginning. Just as the present is a logical in- 
tegration of all past development, so the future will continue this 
process of integration. There still exist many forms of dancing outside 
what we know as the modern dance. But they are not static. Even the 
traditional ballet has not escaped the swing of the times. It is chiefly 
in a new correlation of all the forms of the dance, I believe, that we 
can look for the next step of synthesis. This synthesis will take the 
form of a levelling down of the dance to its most general aspects. The 
forms that today seem to be unrelated manifestations in the art of the 
dance, like the ballet and the modern dance, will find a relation to 
each other, and to the whole, from which will be built not an “art of 
ballet”’, not an “art of the modern dance”’, but an “‘art of the dance” 
similar to the all-inclusive “art of painting” or the “art of music”. 

The problems that arise in such a levelling process are concerned 
with the aesthetics, the science, and the physical practice of dancing. 
In the past we have been wont to regard the art forms of the dance in 
isolation, each possessing its own laws for instrument, medium, and 
form. This attitude has existed because actually the dance is the only 
art that has never possessed basic laws applicable to all forms. In the 
dance, even the dimensions of space and time have been used ar- 
bitrarily according to the choice of the separate forms. In the ballet, 
space was used as a three-dimensional volume to be transformed into 
an illusion of a two-dimensional linear area. In the modern dance, 
space is regarded as a three-dimensional volume to be filled with move- 
ment. Time has also been used arbitrarily by different forms of the 
dance. In the religious forms, it was often treated as a dimension to be 
filled indefinitely, measured only by the physical endurance of the 
dancer. In the ballet, often the time dimension was utilized simply as 
a mark and register of virtuosity (so-and-so was able to execute 
thirty-two turns in half as many seconds); the modern dance, on the 
other hand, aims at a conscious control over all the time elements in 
dancing and in addition aims at a union of space and time. 

The same disparity has existed in the technical phases of the 
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dance. The Oriental has learned a flexibility and skill in the use of his 
fingers which the modern dancer needs. The modern dancer has a 
freedom of torso denied to the ballet dancer who in turn possesses a 
range of leg work that every modern dancer (perhaps she will admit 
this only to herself) envies. The situation is indeed a queer one, when 
it is realized that the same instrument serves every dancer regardless 
of the form in which she works. Furthermore, it is an instrument 
governed entirely by universal and immutable laws of physics and 
anatomy. 

The dancer of the future will need to envy no one. Her technical 
training will be so broad, impersonal, inclusive, that she will be 
master of her instrument. Every part of the body will in training 
undergo reconditioning; every joint will learn flexibility and every 
muscle resiliency. A basic technique of body-mechanics will replace the 
prejudiced techniques existent today; and coinciding with that we 
will reach a point where movement-mechanics will be scientifically 
analyzed and formulated into general laws. The future dancer’s body 
will no longer be a slave to a “system of technique” or an individ- 
ual “theory” of movement-mechanics. The scientific developments 
of the dance of the past will be incorporated with the principles dis- 
covered today, and those with the research of the future. The scien- 
tific contributions of the ballet, such as its laws governing body 
action in “turns”; the main movement principle of the Wigman 
method, “swing”; the “tension and release” principle of Martha 
Graham —all these theories of movement-mechanics will be boiled in 
the melting-pot of the science of dance movement. Finally, the dance 
will emerge as an impersonal art, built on a scientific structure, and 
so better able to unite its technique with its creative activity. 

Let us conclude where we began, with Isadora: 

“The dancer of the future will be one whose body and soul have 
grown so harmoniously together that the natural language of that 
soul will have become the movement of the body. The dancer will not 
belong to a nation but to all humanity . . . She will dance the body 
emerging again from centuries of civilized forgetfulness . . . no 
longer at war with spirituality and intelligence, but joining with them 
in a glorious harmony . . . the highest intelligence in the freest 


body...” 
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“Road Shows Get Coin” 


Reports of Plays and Audiences 


MORTON EUSTIS 


los GARRICK once penned the phrase “Prologues like compli- 
ments are loss of time” as an apologia to a prologue for Crisp’s 
Tragedy of Virginia. Having put poetic seal to his disapproval, Mr. 
Garrick continued to indulge himself in prologue writing, thereby 
absolving later generations from the need of issuing formal defense in 
rhymed couplet or prose for succumbing to this weakness. Boldly 
and without apology we commence the second article on the road with 
a prologue by Charles Coburn. Mr. Coburn did not have THEATRE ARTS 
in mind when he composed this introduction. He was making an 
address at a testimonial cinner tendered to Dame Sybil Thorndike. 
But the gist of what he had to say is so pertinent to the subject under 
discussion that we incorporate it as the lesson for this month without 
further “loss of time”. 

“Ladies and gentlemen” — Mr. Coburn has the floor — “Let me 
read you a few names from a list I have here, a list of the principal 
actors who played in the Savannah Theatre, Savannah, Georgia, in 
the two seasons from 1895 to 1897. At the age of seventeen, I was 
manager of the theatre — that was before I became an actor — and I 
booked all the attractions during those years. I pick out the names of 
the players at random. Henry Irving and Ellen Terry; Sarah Bern- 
hardt, Coquelin, Alexander Salvini, Mojeska; Richard Mansfield, 
Stuart Robson, Nat Goodwin, E. H. Sothern; Joseph Jefferson, Mrs. 
Fiske, Otis Skinner, Mrs. John Drew, James K. Hackett; Edward 
Milton Royle, Sol Smith Russell, William H. Crane, Lewis Morrison; 
Thomas Keene, Margaret Mather, James O’Neill, Mr. and Mrs. 
Sydney Drew, Kyrle Bellew. About fifty more names are on the list. 
A few of them might not mean so much to you today, unless, like 
myself, you had seen them. But every name represents that of an 
actor well known in his time. To these could be added the names of 
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opera singers, concert stars, vaudeville and burlesque performers, > 
and minstrels. 

“Savannah, in 1895, was a prosperous seaport with a population 
of about 60,000 people, 20,000 of whom were Negroes. By today’s 
standards, it would be considered an unimportant theatre town in the 
one-night-stand chain. Yet the theatre in Savannah, in the Gay 
Nineties, was an extremely important thing, not only in the community 
but in the American theatre scene. It was host to the most famous of all 
the world’s players. It was a flourishing business venture. And, most 
important, from not more than 30,000 potential theatregoers, it had 
developed a well-trained audience of intelligent, cultivated people 
capable of supporting a 1500-seat theatre. 

“That was before the turn of the century. What has happened 
since is a matter of record. Today we are concerned with the rehabili- 
tation of the American theatre. Many people think that if you send 
out fine plays to the road, that is sufficient. The audience will respond, 
as they did to Miss Cornell. Of course we must send out fine plays; 
but in attacking the problem, we must go deeper than that. Ninety 
per cent of the population has had almost no legitimate drama for the 
past ten years. This same go per cent has been carefully and assidu- 
ously trained by the movie magnates to appreciate and to understand 
the movie technique. Before a true dramatic renaissance can take place 
we have got to train a part of that go per cent to be a theatre audience. 

“To illustrate what I mean. Imagine that it is a Saturday after- 
noon in the spring. A thousand ball parks are jammed with fans wait- 
ing for the games to begin. Suddenly comes an announcement: ‘The 
teams have decided to play cricket instead of baseball. We thank you.’ 
Picture, if you can, what would happen to the spectators in the grand- 
stands, supposing that any spectators were left after the riot calls 
following the announcements had been rung in. Once their curiosity 
had been appeased, they would almost die of boredom. They wouldn’t 
know the conventions, the technique, of cricket. No matter how hard 
they tried, they couldn’t appreciate any of its finer points. And their 
reaction of boredom and distress would be no reflection on their men- £ 
tality or on the merits of the game of cricket. 

“Exactly the same principle applies to the theatre. Those people 
who have hardly ever viewed a legitimate play may be amused, 
curious, even excited or moved, when they do see a play, but they 
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GEORGE M. COHAN RICHARD B. HARRISON 

In Ah, Wilderness! In The Green Pastures 
a 


The road is picking up. George Cohan finds brass bands, S.R.O. signs and 
keys to the city as he troupes the country as the lovable Nat Miller of E ugene 
O’Neill’s comedy. Richard B. Harrison has been finding equal success for as 
long a period as four years with his portrayal of “De Lawd” in Mare Con- 
nelly’ Ss seemingly eternal The Green Pastures. The latter, incidentally, is 
expected back on Broadw ay in February to celebrate its fifth birthday. 
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WALTER HAMPDEN, breaking a long road tour, returns for a short stay 
on Broadway in a repertory that includes, in addition to Richelieu, Hamlet, 
Macbeth and Richard III, the last an acquisition of this Fall. t 
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can’t be auditors in the true sense of the word. They don’t know the 
conventions, the technique of the drama. They have no theatre back- 
ground. A play has a continuity of visualization and thought entirely 
lacking in a motion picture. And audiences reared to have their think- 
ing done for them, to see a constantly shifting scenic background, 
cannot be expected to appreciate that continuity. Such an audience, 
no matter how willing, brings nothing to a performance except an 
f objective curiosity woefully inadequate to a full appreciation of an 
art and entertainment which is 75 per cent subjective. 

“Thanks to the Little Theatres and the schools and colleges the 
dramatic mind has not been allowed to die completely, as it would have 
done but for their efforts. Now we have got to develop and enlarge 
that mind in a manner just as careful and assiduous as that of the mov- 
ing pictures. It is not sufficient for one good company, like Miss 
Cornell’s, to go on a barnstorming tour. (Miss Cornell’s troupe, inci- 
dentally, was the only one to visit Savannah last year.) We must tour 
the country regularly, not only with new plays and Broadway suc- 
cesses but with the great dramas of all ages. If the movies won’t let us 
have theatres, we must, with the codperation of local communities, 
build them or make terms with the existing colleges, schools and Little 
Theatres, until slowly, but surely, we have built up an intelligent, 
discriminating audience capable of understanding and appreciating 
the best the legitimate theatre has to offer. When that is accomplished, 
and not before, we will see once again a theatre, rich in money and 
tradition, which is not just a Broadway theatre but an American 
theatre. . . . I thank you.” 





Events on the road indicate that the renaissance of an “ American 
Theatre”, which Mr. Coburn looks for in the future, is getting under 
way. Such picturesque Variety headlines as Road Shows Getting Coin 
— Cohan Socks Balto for Large $24,000 — ‘Follies’ Wow $49,000 in 
St. Louis —‘ Pastures’ Sees Biggest Road Biz Since ’32 —‘ Roberta’ 
Does $75,000, Three Days, Buffalo —‘ Russe’ Hits 31G in Hub — Carlo 

« Opera Co. Grosses $90,000 in 3 Chi Weeks and Balto Loosens Up for 
Hampden show, without benefit, we trust, of interpreter, that the best 
shows on the road have been playing to handsome receipts. And 
more good shows are touring, another omen of better times. 

The time is not yet ripe to argue the ways and means in which a 
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theatre-minded audience can be created in a movie-ridden land. The 
record of the year is still too vague in outline. To etch the record in 
sharper detail, we conclude this article by presenting a cross section of 
notes on different phases of the season, culled from material furnished 
by producers, managers, press-agents, booking-offices and dramatic 
critics of out-of-town newspapers. 

First a few facts. The Ballet Russe, with a record of high success in 
Boston behind it, is making an extended tour lasting until March. 
. . » Max Reinhardt’s production of 4 Midsummer Night’s Dream 
will probably be performed in Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati and 
Pittsburgh. . . . The Abbey Theatre Players commence what is 
described as the most extensive road tour yet undertaken, in the mid- 
dle of December. . . . Walker Whiteside is booked to open an 
ambitious coast-to-coast tour of The Master of Ballantrae in the middle 
west on December 26. . . . Ruth Draper will present her sketches 
on a transcontinental tour after a short New York engagement in 
December. . . . The First Legion, a play about the Jesuits, with Bert 
Lytell, is slated to leave Broadway December 15 to play the principal 
eastern cities. . . . 4s Thousands Cheer has been so successful on the 
road that More Cheers, its sequel, will probably be postponed until 
next season. An extensive tour through the middle west and the east 
will follow the Chicago run... . The D’Oyly Carte Gilbert and 
Sullivan Company is to open a three-week engagement in Philadel- 
phia Christmas night. Four weeks in Boston are to follow. New 
Haven, Baltimore, Washington and Pittsburgh will get a week each 
provided that the Boston engagement is not extended. . . . And 
Sean O’Casey’s Within the Gates, with Lillian Gish, will tour after 
the New York run. 

To supplement this factual data, here are some notes and com- 
ments on other shows and show towns: 

As an actor and as a personality George M. Cohan has become so 
much an American institution that the blare of brass bands, the clatter 
of presentation dinners and the noisy welcome of a reception commit- 
tee giving away the key to the city seem to be natural adjuncts to his 
presence anywhere. Mr. Cohan, as an actor, does not need any artificial 
stimulus to success, but, as a man, he likes brass bands and parades, 
and he takes part in a celebration with an infectious enthusiasm. As 
a result, he has been feted in most of the towns 4h, Wilderness! has 
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played in; and the usually restrained Theatre Guild has entered into 
the spirit of the thing with as much enthusiasm as Mr. Cohan. 

To the accompaniment of martial tunes have come equally martial 
grosses. Reports from the company manager traveling with the show 
give some of the following grosses: Providence, three performances, 
$6500; Boston, four weeks, $62,300; North Brookfield town hall, one 
performance without scenery, costumes or props, $500 for 500 persons 
at a $1 top (3500 people listened to the play in the town square by 
means of amplifiers, and front-page publicity resulted all over the 
country); Springfield, Mass., one performance, $3200; Baltimore, one 
week, $16,200; Washington, one week, $18,800. The record also shows 
that the greatest demand for seats in each town has been in the balcony 
and the gallery. 

The Green Pastures has again been breaking box-office records — 
witness a $9825 gross in Toledo, Ohio, for one matinee and one night 
performance at a $2.50 top, and grosses of $2016 and $2762 for single 
performances in Charlottesville, Va., and Ann Arbor, Mich., re- 
spectively, at a $2 top. The management reports that Wheeling and 
Bluefield, West Virginia, were glaring exceptions to the success story. 
But inquiry at Wheeling reveals that, in one person’s opinion, Wheel- 
ing is “a town where most of the people who are theatrical minded 
have either seen The Green Pastures or are not interested.” Pittsburgh 
is only an hour and a half from Wheeling and many of the town’s citi- 
zens drive there to go to the theatre. Our correspondent in Wheeling 
did not consider that business for The Green Pastures was very bad 
and he believes that they could have “ packed their house”’ with a little 
lower top price than $2.50. Summing up the general road situation 
in Wheeling, he says: “Give us your New York successes the second 
year, at decent prices, and they can do business in towns like Wheeling. 
But until someone puts a brake on the amount of movies that are 
produced, and the number of theatres they can control, traveling road 
shows of ordinary merit are going to have a hard time.” 

Roberta has made road history by reaping large receipts not only in 
Boston, Baltimore, Providence, Springfield and Cincinnati but in 
one-night stands in Pennsylvania in territory where a large musical 
show has not ventured for years. The show drew $3400 in Reading, 
$4100 in Harrisburg the next evening, and near capacity in Allentown 
where it was the first legitimate attraction in several years. From 
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Harrisburg, a local drama addict reports as follows: “Roberta was a 
tremendous success here. It played one night, standing room only, in 
the 2200-seat State Theatre which ordinarily plays small time movies 
and small time vaudeville. . . . My own observation is that the trou- 
ble with the road is that shows sent out from New York are about one- 
half good and one-half bad. Given a popular New York show with 
most of the original cast, the theatre manager can fill his house, but 
with the tenth rate companies which we sometimes get, there are 
more empty seats than cash customers.” 

From Chicago, Charles Collins, dramatic critic of the Chicago 
Tribune, sums up in brief notes a mid-season in the Windy City, 
notable for the unusually small number of attractions, winding up with 
a challenging paragraph which we submit as a fitting epilogue to an 
occasionally joyful article. 

“Ziegfeld Follies”, Mr. Collins writes, “played to practical capac- 
ity, which is large, of Grand Opera House for seven or eight weeks; 
booking extended twice; company contained most of the Broadway 
originals; reviews most favorable. . . . 4s Thousands Cheer followed 
Follies at Grand Opera House; original company; reviews enthusiastic; 
capacity business; booking of four weeks due for extension; current. 
. . » Four Saints in Three Acts, opera, brought here under guarantee 
by Grace Denton, Chicago music impresario; reviews tolerant; pub- 
licity enormous; four performances in huge Auditorium theatre; busi- 
ness heavy. . . . No More Ladies, two weeks at Harris Theatre; fail- 
ure; company disbanded; second-rate cast; sent here without adequate 
press preparation; reviews tepid; regarded as a stereotyped play that 
did not live up to its New York reputation. . . . Pursuit of Happiness, 
third- or fourth-rate cast, with exception of Tonio Selwart; Wee and 
Leventhal production with local sponsorship; stayed about six weeks 
at the Blackstone Theatre; business mild; reviews tolerant. .. . 
4 Midsummer Night's Dream, Max Reinhardt’s California production ; 
opened in Auditorium for two weeks under guarantee by Grace Den- 
ton; prodigious press whoopee; reviews ecstatic; business appears to 
be heavy. Engagement extended one week. 

“There appears to be a demand for first-rate legitimate theatrical 
productions in Chicago. It is also apparent that the Broadway system 
either does not know how to meet this demand with a copious supply, 
or else has almost abandoned this phase of its business.” 
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Not of an Age, but for All Time 


Shakespeare Folios at Auction 


WILLIAM LEETE 


INETY-FIVE I have; may I say a hundred? Ninety-five is bid; 
N will you say a hundred? Ninety-five I have; a hundred will you 
make it? Last call at one hundred! Sold to Mr. C. for a hundred.” 
The auctioneer’s pencil raps sharply on his desk, and a book printed 
in 1634 and once owned by Jonathan Swift passes from one collection 
to another. In a few minutes copies of each of the four folio editions of 
Shakespeare will change hands as quickly. 

Not often does one book sale include a copy of each of the four 
Shakespeare folios. The fact that it happened in New York this fall 
brought many people into the galleries of one of the world’s great 
clearing houses of rare and beautiful things, and was responsible for a 
tense evening in the auction room. 

The auditorium is large enough to accommodate several hundred 
people comfortably. Chairs face a stage reduced by curtains to a third 
its full size, so that a spectator’s gaze quickly focusses on the table on 
which items stand during the few minutes they are up for sale. To 
the right of the stage, and a little in front of it, the auctioneer sits in 
his lectern. Just below him sits a recorder, scribbling names and prices 
into his ledger. Three attendants stand facing the audience — six 
eyes in continual movement as they search the crowd for the nod 
from some bidder who will show by so slight a movement that he 
wants to increase his offer. 

As each item is offered and sold, the audience turn the pages in 
their catalogs, following the sale item by item, jotting selling prices 
in the margins. A few people leave the room after the article in which 
they are interested has changed hands. Late comers —in dinner 
clothes — drift in. The head of the organization’s rare-book depart- 
ment stands at the door checking prices, his sober face giving no hint 
as to whether or not he considers them satisfactory. The last item 
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before the four Shakespeare folios is disposed of and the room hushes 
expectantly. An attendant carries the copy of the first folio onto the 
stage, propping it against a metal stand on the table, and then disap- 
pears into the wings, ready to make a quick reappearance with the 
second folio. Bidding is fast; there is no wait between items — even 
between such items as these. Eyes are glued on the auctioneer. 

“Number two-eighty-nine”, he reads rapidly, referring to the 
catalog number of what his quick monotone goes on to describe as 
“the Lloyd-Drake-Thatcher-Chew-Huntington copy of the first folio 
edition.” No need for more than that identifying phrase. This is a rare 
copy of a precious book. 

“Shall we say twenty-five hundred for a start?” he asks — not 
bothering to add “dollars” to his figure. There is no response. “Shall 
we say fifteen hundred?” No response. “‘A thousand?” 

Immediately the attendant at the left answers. “A thousand!” 
he calls back as his eye catches a signal from one of the people in his 
section of the room. Perhaps the signal was a nod; perhaps no more 
than a hand raised a few inches from a lap. Bidders signal unobtru- 
sively, letting the attendants’ sharp voices speak for them. 

“A thousand is bid,” calls the auctioneer. “Will you make it 
fifteen hundred?” 

“Fifteen hundred”, this time from an attendant in another part 
of the room. 

“Fifteen hundred’’, comes the chant from the lectern. 

“Two thousand”’, from the first attendant. 

“Two thousand is bid,”’ answers the monotone from the auction- 
eer’s block, his eye searching the audience for another bidder. The 
duel between the voices of attendants and auctioneer goes on —a 
rapid exchange of mounting prices. After $4000 each advance by one 
competing bidder over another is $250. Staccato steps carry the price 
to $8750, to $9000, to $9250. By this time all but two have seen the 
price go beyond their limit. “Ninety-two fifty is bid; may I make it 
ninety-five? Ninety-two fifty I have; will you make it ninety-five?” | 

One bidder gives his signal. “Ninety-five”, goes the call to the < 
lectern. 

“Ninety-five is bid,’ comes the echo. “May I say ninety-seven 
fifty?” Except for that drone the room is still and tense. It is the 
evening’s high-spot. The bid is $9500. Will that be enough for so rich 
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SHAKESPEARE FOLIOS AT AUCTION 


a prize? Or will the competitor who has challenged him at every bid 
make one last effort? “ Ninety-five I have; may I make it ninety-seven 
fifty?” 

Then the response: “ Ninety-seven fifty!” A few heads turn toward 
the dealer who has accepted the invitation. 

“Ninety-seven fifty; may I say ten thousand? Ninety-seven fifty 
you say; will you say ten thousand? Ninety-seven fifty I have. Last 
call at ninety-seven fifty.” The pencil comes down. “Sold!” 

People stir in their chairs, relaxing. The successful bidder acknowl- 
edges a congratulatory smile from his neighbor, whispers a word or 
two. The copy of the second folio replaces the first on the stage. Cata- 
log leaves make sibilant sounds as they are turned. The second folio is 
announced. Just as quickly and easily as that an intensely sought- 
after relic of the past changes hands and the process is repeated for 
the second, third and fourth folios. 

Shakespeare himself would in all probability be struck dumb if he 
could know the excitement caused by the sale of one of these folios. 
Some of his plays he must have seen in print, for by 1616, when he 
died, sixteen had been published. He had no part in the process, how- 
ever, for in his time plays were written for the stage — not for books. 
It was only by sending a copyist with a good memory to the theatre — 
or by bribing indigent actors — that a printer was able to get play 
manuscripts into his hands. Playwrights and actors considered it use- 
less, if not harmful, to have their work given the circulation afforded 
by print; and they did what they could to prevent it. 

In 1623 the first folio edition of Shakespeare was printed, the first 
serious attempt to collect and preserve his work, although there is in 
existence a single copy of a 1619 edition of a collection of nine plays. 
Nominally, the publication of the first folio was under the direction of 
John Heming and Henry Condell — two actor-friends of the play- 
wright. Actually, it was under the direction of a syndicate composed 
of printers and publishers. Only one of the group, Edward Blount, can 
be conceded any interest in the matter other than possible profits. 
Blount, a friend of Christopher Marlowe, did know good literature. 

The first folio contained thirty-six plays and marked a real effort 
to eliminate the mistakes in the pirated editions of those published 
during Shakespeare’s lifetime. Whenever possible the acting versions, 
as they were used by the Company for which they had been written, 
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were substituted for the earlier incorrect printed versions. The volume 
was composed of nearly a thousand pages, about 13 inches by 8% 
inches, each page with two columns of type. Probably about 250 
copies were printed, to be sold for £1 each. (Of some 200 known to 
be in existence today, 79 are in the Folger Shakespeare Library in 
Washington.) In the case of the present copy the original binding was 
replaced at the turn of the seventeenth century by full brown calf 
covers and back, delicately tooled in gold. Its chief imperfection lies 
in the fact that the leaf ““To the Reader” and the title page are not 
the originals, but facsimiles skilfully made and inserted. Authorities 
have said that if those two leaves had been perfect originals, the vol- 
ume might today have sold for five or six times as much as it did. In 
London, in 1933, the Earl of Rosebery’s copy of a perfect first folio 
brought £14,500. 

None of the four folios can be considered an example of good 
bookmaking or typography. There are misspellings and omissions. 
Pagination is inaccurate. Some copies have leaves not found in others. 
But what each of them has that few books today can equal in quality 
is handmade rag paper. Nothing but that could have preserved them 
through the years. Nothing but that (and an appreciation of their 
worth and the need for careful handling) makes it possible for the line 
Ben Jonson wrote of Shakespeare to apply also to them: “Not of an 
age, but for all time!” 

Of the copies of the folios in this particular sale the first, at $9750, 
brought the highest price. The second folio, which was printed in 1632 
in almost the identical form, sold for $575. The second issue of the 
third folio was printed in 1664 and included seven plays not found in 
either the first or second folios, or in the first issue of the third. Six of 
the seven are now believed to have been attributed erroneously to 
Shakespeare. The present copy brought $2200. In point of time alone 
this third folio might be expected to be worth less than the second. But 
the fire that razed London in 1666 destroyed many unsold copies, so 
that the few remaining ones are especially valuable. The copy of the 
fourth offered in this sale brought $775. Printed in 1685, this last of : 
the folios deviated from the second issue of the third only in that it 
attempted to modernize spellings. 
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Chorus for the Delian Apollo 


HALLIE FLANAGAN 


I believe of all those billions of men and women that fill’'d the unnamed lands, 
every one exists this hour, here or elsewhere, invisible to us, in exact proportion 
to what he or she grew from in life, and out of what he or she did, felt, became, 
loved, sinn’d, in life. — Walt Whitman 
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Hermes and Charites, a Detail, about 550 B.C. 
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Chorus for the Delian Apollo 


ESTERDAY I will come to the holy island and lay offerings of 

wheat and wine and purple stone at the feet of the high god in the 
moonlight I will hang garlands of poppies on the necks of the lions I 
will pour drippings of red wine on the terrace of the lions I will lie 
beneath the white stare of the lions guarding the island of Apollo 


Tomorrow the ships came in from Syria and Egypt and in 
the marble shops along the quay 
Slaves were whipped 
Silks were hung 
Wheat spilled out of copper casks 
Jade and amber sang in the sun 
Stone from Naxos thundered. 


Through what centuries down what aisles of time into what 
undreamed antique quietness come those echoing feet? 
Feet of Leto flying from birthpangs giving gods to the world feet of 
the sun god god of song become stone on Delos J am one stone one 
stone made me god of stone stone god on stone island holy island 
Delos island of Apollo. 


Feet of women fleeing through the dark streets their hour upon them 
fleeing love love nine moons back closed their eyes opened their warm 
lips laid them breathless on fields of flowers now love yes love a hard 
god tears them asunder spills their blood with the new life. 


Feet of the old feet of the dying leaving with what reluctance O death 
with what reluctance of parting the radiant city. 


No death here no birth 


Only the purple sea only the strong brown bodies only the strong 
white streets of the living only the proud phallus lifted over streets 
where men pass to build and to barter 
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We let out these works on the vote of the people 

with the overseers and Gorgas the architect: 
To Callikrates who contracted to make 38 beams 
and set them on the stoa next to the 


sanctuary of Poseidon . . . 74 drachmae 2 obols 
To the guardians of Aristagora for 29 
raftersatIgeath...... $06 drachmae 


To Dioscurides for transportation of 31 

theatrical feet . . 56 drachmae 5 obols 
Theatrical feet flying feet of the dancers pressing the golden grass 
pressing the hard thighs of their lovers dice feet of dancers your feet 
your feet are dice your voice is strychnine your ways I cannot 
describe. 


Frail feet of the dancers 
Oeno Spermo Elais 
Drowsy underneath the vine 
Press the oil 
Caress the corn 
Turn the water into wine. 


Oeno Spermo Elais 

Thrust your gold spears from the sod 
Dance the corn 

Sing the wine 

In your bright veins runs the god. 


Strong feet of dancers wine drenched purple with wine dance down 
the mountain side dance on the poppies on the first of May dance in 
the circle cut from the black rock dance life dance laughter dance 
pain dance the wild wonder dance with torches dance with song 
dance to a harp in the temple of Anubis dance the dark promise of 
the outflung flank of gigantic Isis dance the snake coiled on the altar 
of Serapis dance to the Delian Apollo. 


There in thy honour Phoebus the long robed Ionians assemble with their 
children and their gracious dames so often as they hold thy festival they 
celebrate thee for thy joy with boxing and dancing and song. A man 
would say that they were strangers to death and old age evermore who 
should come on the Ionians thus gathered for he would see the goodliness 
of all the people and their fairly cinctured women and their swift ships 
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and their great wealth and besides that wonder of which the fame shall 
not perish the maidens of Delos handmaidens of Apollo the Far-Darter. 
From beyond the north two strange ones 
Borne by the wind white faces lifted to the wind 
Small voices lost in the wailing of the wind 
Came from a long way off 
From Scythia to the Adriatic 
From the Adriatic to Dodona 
From Dodona to Thermopylae 
From Thermopylae to Euboea 
From Euboea to Tenos 
From Tenos drifted in a dream to Delos 
Three men before them two men behind 
Bearing rich treasures from a far off people 
The strange ones came to Delos 
The men were strong and the girls were virgin 
One had high sweet breasts and hair like harvest 
One had heavy white loins and a waiting mouth 
And the priests of Apollo looked upon them 
Burnt of face as they looked upon them 
Waved back the crowd of men in the market place 
Hushed the fierce murmur of men in the market place 
Led the girls in to the altar of the god. 
Apollo! 

Ah the beat 

Of dancing feet 

Strip them bare 

Flowers in their hair 

Musk in their nostrils 

Drums in the air 


Apollo! 


On a spring night last night alone 
A girl will come to the tombs of those whose bride beds were graves 
in the sanctuary 
Will cut off a lock of hair and whisper gently 
Poor Argé sweet Hyperoche 
A youth too before he gives his body into bondage 
Will twist a lock of hair about a straight green branch 
Place it on the grave of the dead 
And go on dreaming — Tomorrow — 
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The Ionians hymn Apollo then Leto and Artemis delighting in arrows 
then they sing the praise of heroes of yore and of women they celebrate 
thee for thy joy with boxing and dancing and song. 


But it all costs money yes it all costs money 
Yes this theatre business all costs money 
10 drachs for faggots and pine wood to 
burn at the sacrifice to Apollo and 
Artemis at the new moon 
I drach § for a jug to cleanse the sanctuary 
2 drachs for rope for the wrestling school 
I for the silver pots 2 for the olive oil 
10 drachs for barley to feed to the geese 
3 drachs for torches for the dancing troupe from Siphynos 
2 drachs for torches for the dancing troupe from Cos 
And 10000 drachmae spent by Nikias 
Made it out of black men in his silver mines 


Rumour whipped through the streets one night 
Nikias is coming some men laughed 
Said he was a fool said he was a coward 
But they all said he’s rich and we'll go to see the show 
They all said it won’t be an ordinary show 
It won’t be one of those shows where the singers 
Get off the boats half drunk or seasick 
Pulling on their chaplets as they scramble up the rocks 
No it won’t be an ordinary show 
And it wasn’t. 
When the dawn came we heard the sound of singing 
We all tumbled out half dressed along the quay 
The streets of Delos spilled us out along the quay 
Sunrise and singing and the boats of Nikias 
O those boats of Nikias 
Bridge of boats of Nikias 
Built in Athens adorned with gold 
Overlaid with dyed stuffs 
Garlanded tapestried 
Joined with ropes of silver 
On the bright blue sea 

First came Nikias 

Strumming on a zither 
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One he bought in Ephesus 
Gold with seven strings. 
Mumbling diviners 
Gray men with sand trays 
Crawled before the sacrifices 
Priests bearing sacrifices 
Blood from the sacrifices 
Spurting on the bridge 
Black hair of singers bound about with silver 
Their robes were purple and burned like fire 
They all moved with palm branches slowly under palm branches 
They looked toward Apollo and sang to the lyre 
Fifty-two black men 
Slaves from the silver mines 
Black men terrified 
Sweating in the sun 
Carrying a palm tree 
A huge bronze palm tree 
Apollo from Nikias 
With dearest love. 


Antigonas Gonatos was another lavish one men offered bulls to 
Apollo did they? Very well let the Delians see let the whole world see 
how they did things in Macedon. He gave a hundred bulls carved 
out of marble and mounted on columns. Gonatos gave a hundred 
bulls to Apollo. 
O they all gave gifts to Apollo 
Gifts from Pnytagoras King of Salamis 
Gifts from Philocles King of Sidon 
Gifts from the Ptolemies 
Gifts from Seleucidae 
Gifts from the great kings of Macedon. 
Cos sent gifts 
So did Sicily 
So did Boeotia 
So did Rhodes 
Lesbos Tenos Syros Ceos 
Megalopolis 
Cyzicus 
Rome. 
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Gifts from Mithridates 
King of Pontus 
Gifts from the Tauric 
Chersonese 

Yes they all gave gifts to Apollo 

And incessant savour of rich sacrifice arose. 
I am that one given to Apollo by Nikandra of Naxos 
Nikandra dreamed me on an afternoon 
I am her dream become stone 
All that Nikandra saw is in my eyes 
All of her songs sing in my listening face 
All of her thoughts beautifully unexpressed 
Speak in the blind betrayal of my breast 
Nikandra’s secret gift rests in that place 
Where arms press thighs in prelude to embrace 
All of her youth will wait until such while 
As the high god weary of worlds shall smile. 


Now ‘I roam in colonnades now I marvel at the gifts of Kings and at the 
statues which are everywhere. 


Feet of the slaves underbeat of all footfalls on Delos feet of the slaves 
toiling under the roaring sun on Delos under the hiss of the whip on 
Delos feet of the homesick slaves Thracian Scythian slow steps to the 
chant of the slave homesick for Antioch Figs and much water Meander 
Saviour save us send us water bloody feet of the slaves bound with 
ropes flung on the ships for the trading heavy feet of the hewers of 
marble dragging feet of the slaves hacking the steps on the hillside 
heaving the bulls to Apollo whoso hath seen Apollo he is great. 
Datis anchored the Persian fleet: 

Holy men why have you fled away and so misjudged my intent? 
For it is my own desire and the king’s command to do no harm to the 
land wherein the two gods were born neither to the land itself nor to 
those that dwell therein. Now therefore I bid you return to your homes and 
dwell in your island. This proclamation Datis made to the Delians and 
he burnt upon the altar of Apollo three hundred talents’ weight of 
frankincense. 

Bulls on the altar of Apollo; 

Frankincense; ivory; 

Mosaics, diadems, 

Vials of scented oil; 
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Tortoise shell, bronzes, 
Censers, braziers, 
The prow of a battle ship, 
Lamps and painted bowls; 
A three-cornered case containing works of Alcaeus, 
Silver wreaths, torches, 
Gold dust, sundials, 
A little cow in amber without its left horn; 
Gems engraved with poetry, 
First fruits wrapped in plaited straw, 
Statues of conquerors, 
Statues of gods 
Statues of virgins 
Snakes, cocks, vipers 
Swans, goats, dolphins 
Boars with purple bellies 
And such a lot of gold crowns 
Aulus Atilus Serranus gave a crown of gold worth 100 drachmae, 
Gaius Livius Salinator gave a crown of gold worth 100 drachmae, 
Lucius Cornelius Scipio a crown of gold 100 drachmae, 
Publius Cornelius Scipio crown gold drachmae, 
Quintus Fulvius Labeo crown gold gold crown gold crown I00 
drachmae, 
The empire of Macedon was crumbling down 
Philip is dust and so is Scipio 
So is Serranus 
Salinator 
Labeo 
Still — all those crowns — 


The god looked out on his treeless land 
Looked and was proud 
Saw the sea like a fierce blue flame 
Licking the rocks where the lizards came 
Saw high Cynthus twisted red 
Rock heaps fallen where Leto bled 
Felt the hard sky throb in an arched blue beat 
Heard poppies bursting beneath his feet. 
Aeneas is here and praying to me. 
If I give him a sign will he let me be? 
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Sons of Dardanus the land which bare you first from your parent stock 
shall welcome you back to her fruitful bosom seek out your ancient 
mother there the house of Aeneas shall lord it over all lands even their 
children’s children and their race that shall be born of them. 

O lord I’m bored. And at his frown 

The island trembled and the shrine fell down. 


The god owned land 
Owned most of Delos 
Owned all Rhineia 
Owned part of Mykonos 
He had land and houses 
Workshops wine cellars 
Marble quarries, baths. 
He lent out money and charged 10% on it 
He took in rents and he levied tax 
Tax on anchorage on purple-fishery 
Tax on ships disembarking at the quays 
Tax on firewood dumped on the waterfront 
Tax on gifts given lesser deities 
Mycale was jealous and planned her own show 
Sparta was jealous Athens was jealous 
Upstart Athens had her eye on Delos. 
And how we hated Athens! 
How we hated the Athenians! 
Who let them in? 
Where did they come from? 
How did they get here? 
Who was this king that they claimed built a temple? 
What price purifying? 
What price peace? 
They took in interest belonging to Apollo 
They took in rents and admission to games 
They took in tributes, treasures, sacrifices 
They changed our festivals, they changed our names. 
We wouldn’t stand it the archons wouldn’t stand it, 
We fought them in the market place lashed them with whips, 
Fell upon the messengers come to get the taxes 
Dragged them from the temple flung them on their ships 
For assaulting Athenian officials, a hundred thousand drachs 
per head 
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Well — it was worth it. 


They all wanted Delos 

Wind swept wave bitten 

Fitter for gulls they sneered than for horses 

Yet they all wanted Delos. 

Most of them got her one way or another 

Got her by a league and traded for a treaty 

Got her by accident and traded for a song 

Got her in a sea fight sold her to a land lubber 
Hung her for a flag on a pirate ship 

Yes they got her but they never had her 

Delos somehow never was had 

Never was a soft one 

Never was a kept one 

Never would promise to honor and obey. 

Even when they hacked her up 

Cut her into pieces 

Dragged her off to Venice — those Venetian palaces — 
Hauled her off to Tenos — all those little churches — 
Hung her up in Paris 

Laid her down in Oxford 

Made her into turbaned tombstones for the Turks 
Still they never had her 

Delos always stayed herself 

Delos had a self to be. 


The shops are closed the hawsers slap the quay, 
The afternoon lies hot upon the shore 

In the high court of columns children play 
Chasing the colored dolphins on the floor 


Asteria strange star leaping from heaven into the deep moat 
was it for this you left your floating over the roof of the world was it for 
this you anchored to life was it for this so many ships were lost so many 
cities were razed so many young men died? Yes it was for this what 
better than this Samos some day shall be sand Crete a smiling stare 
of stone Oeno Spermo Elais we have known what we have known. 


Would I were still drifting before the breath of all the winds rather than 
that I had been stayed by Zeus to shelter Leto. Many footed creatures of 
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the sea will make their lairs in me and black seals their dwellings un- 
disturbed. Ah how many ships sail past me Delos the desolate whom men 
once worshipped. 

If I forget thee O Ferusalem may my right hand forget its cunning now 
hear this Earth and wide Heaven above and dropping water of the Styx 
surely Phoebus shall have here his fragrant altar and you he shall 
honour above all forgetting there is no forgetting yesterday Ariadne 
will pass and be remembered on Naxos there is no forgetting 
forgetting is too easy for the hard god there is no forgetting all love 
is in one love lost love in new love spring from the loins of the dying 
god forgetting there is no forgetting through what centuries down 
what aisles of time into what undreamed antique quietness I will 
come to the holy island and dance wine and corn before the high god 
I am one time I am one love J am one stone one stone made me god of 
stone stone god on stone island holy island Delos island of Apollo. 


Note: The material in the Chorus for the Delian Apollo was suggested by epigraphi- 
cal research by Philip H. Davis on the island of Delos. Herodotus is quoted in the 
translation of Sir Richard Jebb and of A. D. Godley; the Homeric Hymn in the 
translations of Sir Richard Jebb and of H. G. Evelyn-White; the Greek Anthology 
in the translation of W. R. Paton. The accounts of the Delian heiropoioi are quoted 
from the edition of Felix Diirrbach. Illustrations are taken from L’ Art en Gréce, by 
Christian Zervos, Editions Cahiers d’ Art, Paris, and Kauffmann, Athens. 
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Steatite Vase: Haymakers Returning from Work to Quartet Accompaniment 
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PALACIO NACIONAL DE BELLAS ARTES 


Started in 1908 “‘by a dictator with a greed for statues and space’’, Mexico { 
City’s Palacio Nacional, once called the Teatro Nacional, has now been 
completed and dedicated as the official centre for the country’s art life, but 
those native critics and workers who love the theatre most see in it not the 
hoped-for beginning of a new era for the Mexican drama, “‘the flesh and 
bone of small effort”’, but a monument to a dead age. 
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From the Mexican Theatre 


A LETTER BROUGHT ACROSS THE BORDER 
AND ANNOTATED BY RODOLFO USIGLI 


Palacio de Bellas Artes 
México, D. F., Autumn, 1934 
Dear American Theatre: 

I am writing this letter from a palace in the 1900 taste constructed 
by a dictator with a greed for statues and space.' It is so huge and so 
ambitious a place, open to so many things, that I am deeply concerned 
lest there be no room in it for me. It is a Pantheon or an Academy 
unsuited to small effort; and I am the flesh and bone of small effort. 
Its magnificent stage will delight any producer: Greek tragedy with a 
great chorus, Renaissance and Elizabethan plays with glamorous 
court crowds and flaming mobs like those in Lope de Vega’s Fuente 
Ovejuna (Sheep’s Well) have a splendid opportunity there. Anything 
can be produced, from Peer Gynt to We, the People, through The Devil’s 
Disciple and Toller’s and Piscator’s mechanical and mass plays. 

Naked and alone, the stage is exactly suited to the production of 
Six Characters in Search of an Author; the subtle illusions of lighting 
and the mystery of mechanics are perfection itself and would increase 
the magic of the Russian Ballet or of 4 Midsummer Night’s Dream by 
this new author, Max Reinhardt. But, between us, I do not believe I 
really needed this place. A simple scaffolding in a public square or an 
adaptation to my needs of a tenement house like the one in calle de 
Mesones have often sufficed me to enrapture audiences and to create 
new, if ephemeral, worlds.? 


1 Palacio Nacional de Bellas Artes, formerly known as Teatro Nacional de México. Construc- 
tion started in 1908 under the presidency of General P. Diaz and finished in 1934 under the 
presidency of General A. Rodriguez, with Lic. Eduardo Vasconcelos as Minister of Public 
Education. Dedicated on September 29, 1934. Reputed to be the most magnificent building 
of its kind in America. 

* The Teatro de Ulises, started (and ended) in 1928, by Antonieta Rivas Mercado with 
Celestino Gorostiza, Julio Jiménez Rueda, Salvador Novo and Xavier Villaurrutia as direc- 
tors; Ignacio Aguirre, Emma Anchondo, Isabella Corona, Carlos Luquin, Lupe Medina de 
Ortega, Clementina Otero and Gilberto Owen as actors; and Julio Castellanos, Roberto 
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It is true that my country and my government needed a place like 
this to symbolize the new Mexican morale and to destroy that shock- 
ing sense of incompletion that had hovered for so long a time over the 
national life. I am grateful, moreover, because they did not build a 
skyscraper, or a factory, as their symbol; but, if I can express my own 
feelings, I am not sure that they took much thought of me, a young 
spirit if ever there was one, looking for young voices to express the 
young life of my country. 

This place is, above all, professional, you understand. I really can 
not afford it. I am poor, and I am remorseful because, with the excep- 
tion of the authors and players of revues, I have never paid my inter- 
preters well. In fact, I can use Baudelaire’s words: “Glory: to pay my 
debts.” I have many debts; I owe much to many people.* All my old 
houses, uncomfortable, dirty, inadequate for my new life, are disap- 
pearing, turning toward the profitable mirage of moving pictures, or 
leaving their sites to dignified public buildings. And in their disappear- 
ance, or their change, I shall die, the stupid creature they thought I 
was. On their stages, Virginia Fabregas, Francisco Cardona, Ricardo 
Mutio, Dora Vila, Maria Teresa Montoya, Alfredo Gémez de la Vega, 
Fernando Soler have done their best for years, sometimes accompanied 
by younger talents: Gloria Iturbe, Isabella Corona, Alberto Galan.‘ 
Some of them are dead now, unrewarded I fear.® 

And here am I, a beggar in a palace, who used to be a prince in a 
barn. Did I tell you what my first production was in this national 
house? La Verdad Sospechosa, by Juan Ruiz de Alarcén, to whom 
both Corneille and Moliére owe so much of their sense of comedy.* I 


Montenegro and Manuel Rodriguez Lozano as stage designers. They had one private season 
in Mesones Street and another one, public, in the Fabregas Theatre. 

+ For example, to Maria Luisa Ocampo, playwright, who financed the Union of Dramatic 
Authors, and carried on, in 1926, a season in the Fabregas Theatre, helped by a group of 
seven authors: V. M. Diez Barroso, José Joaquin Gamboa, Carlos and Lazaro Lozano Garcia, 
Francisco Monterde, Carlos Noriega Hope and Ricardo Parada Leén. 

‘ The foremost actress of this century in Mexico, Virginia Fabregas, who has acted for more 
than forty years, was recently decorated by the French government with the rosette of Public 
Instruction. Alfredo Gémez de la Vega was appointed director for the dedication of the Na- 
tional Theatre with Maria Teresa Montoya as leading lady. 

’ Francisco Cardona, husband of Virginia Fabregas, died in 1913; Dora Vila, perhaps the 
most promising young actress of the Mexican stage, passed away in 1925 in Madrid, while 
playing with A. G. de la Vega. 

¢ Juan Ruiz de Alarcén (1590[?]-1639). A playwright born in Mexico of Spanish extraction; 
creator of the comedy of modern manners. Arguments have centered on the question whether 
he should be considered a Mexican or a Spaniard. He is of the same rank as Lope de Vega and 
Calderén de la Barca. 
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FROM THE MEXICAN THEATRE 


like this play and was certainly glad to have it, but I can not be sure 
that the audience cared a great deal about it. Their rastaguouérisme 
was gorged with the splendid but overwhelming display of pink, red, 
black and green Mexican marbles and onyx, the luxury of chandeliers 
and the novelty of indirect lighting, the comfort of the seats and the 
voluptuous richness of rugs and curtains — above all by the fine sight 
of four rows of boxes filled with beautiful, fashionable, underdressed 
and overjewelled women and with men in evening attire. 

Even the far-famed Tiffany curtain portraying the idyll of Popo- 
catepetl and Ixtaccihuatl was less of a hit than might reasonably have 
been expected.’ In truth, I am afraid the audience did not go to the 
play but to the theatre; and I must admit that this paradox is, in 
itself, very Mexican and very dramatic. 


There is one flattering fact about all this, however, that must not 
be neglected: the government of my country finds me necessary. It is 
not out of ill will that they have begun at the end instead of at the 
beginning. I would, indubitably, feel more at home in the open-air 
theatres of the country (there is a really splendid one in Teotihuacan, 
in the vicinity of the Toltec pyramids of the Sun and the Moon) where, 
since 1921, national dances and small rural plays have been produced.* 
I must admit, too, that, being as sceptical as anyone about professional 
players, I enjoyed the Teatro de Ulises where, through young poets 
and writers, I first put on plays by Eugene O’Neill, Jean Cocteau, 
Charles Vildrac, Lord Dunsany, H-R. Lenormand and Claude-Roger 
Marx. I am also enjoying the Teatro de Orientacién,*® where I have 
met Shakespeare again, and Cervantes, Moliére, Cocteau, O’Neill 
and others like Molnar and Synge, and good Mexican playwrights 
like Francisco Monterde, Celestino Gorostiza and Xavier Villaurrutia. 
Our old friend Tirso de Molina once referred to comedy as the “lady 





7 An admirable piece of work depicting the two famous volcanoes in the State of Mexico (The 
Watching Man and The Sleeping Woman), whose colours change under light to produce 
differing impressions of dawn, morning, noon, dusk, and so forth. 

* The Teotihuacdn Theatre was the first built »y the Ministry of Education in 1921, through 
the efforts of Mr. Manuel Gamio, Under-Secretary of Public Education and at the suggestion 
of Rafael M. Saavedra, Mexican playwright. Many more theatres have been erected in 
successive years, in different parts of the country. 

* Teatro de Orientacién. Experimental theatre in the main floor of the Ministry of Education, 
in Mexico City, dedicated in June, 1931, by the Department of Fine Arts, under the direction 
of Julio Bracho; and later under the direction of Celestino Gorostiza, with amateur actors. 
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of the intelligence”, and this is a faithful expression of Xavier Vil- 
laurrutia’s plays. 

What I have most enjoyed during the last ten years was to see 
Mexican authors becoming impresarios, starting out in the adventur- 
ous seventeenth century tradition, facing large deficits courageously 
(notwithstanding occasional official subsidies) and sometimes lured 
to an insane point of economic risk for my sake." 

Of course the Ministry of Education has contributed greatly to my 
development: first, through those open-air theatres; after that through 
the Teatro de Orientacién, directed by Celestino Gorostiza; and as 
lately as 1932 through the Teatro de Ahora in the Hidalgo Theatre, 
with the political but untheatrical plays of Juan Bustillo Oro and 
Mauricio Magdaleno. Again help has come through the production of 
Lazarus Laughed, directed by Julio Bracho, with Angel Sala’s music, 
German Cueto’s masks (really remarkable, I assure you), and the 
elaborate stage settings of Carlos Gonzalez. But the Ministry of 
Education is not the government — at least not the whole of it. I must 
give credit to Julio Jiménez Rueda for the season of Municipal Theatre 
in 1921, and to Amalia de Castillo Ledén, who this year gave mea play 
of political criticism with a good portrait of the typical Mexican 
woman, which you would enjoy."* Through Mrs. Castillo Ledén’s 
enthusiasm and influence I have had attention and money from the 
government on different occasions, though never enough, alas! She 
has also helped me to appear before children in marionette plays, 
helped by the hand of a poet, Bernardo Ortiz de Montellano. She and 
Antonio Mediz Bolio have made connections for me with men and 
women in prisons and in working centres, through the Direccién de 
Accién Civica." 

Now may I tell you something in all secrecy? I have been so criti- 
cized, so severely attacked and so bitterly fought, that soon all I will 
have left will be the Teatro de Orientacién and this palace, this extra- 





10 The Mexican Theatre here refers to the different movements organized by or through the 
influence of Mexican playwrights, painters and musicians such as the “Synthetic Theatre” 
(1923, Rafael M. Saavedra, Francisco Dominguez and Carlos Gonzalez); the “ Mexican 
Chauve-Souris” (1923, Luis Quintavilla, Dominguez and Gonzalez); “Pro Arte Nacional” 
(1925, The Union of Dramatic Authors); and so forth. 

11 Cubos de Noria, produced in April, 1934, by Alfredo Gémez de la Vega. 

12 “Comedia Mexicana” (1928, Regis and Ideal Theatres); “Teatro del Periquillo” (Mari- 
onettes), and dramatic work under the Direccién de Accién Civica, all promoted by Amalia 
de Castillo Ledén. 
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gilded tourist’s delight. The State will be surprised when it discovers 
that what I long for are new, human places for myself and six hundred 
spectators. I hope the State lets me have them. I do not worry about 
authors. I have authors of all types working for me, with this surpris- 
ing feature: as you know, there is no writer as constant and inflexible 
as a bad writer. Well, my bad playwrights are neglecting me, and quit- 
ting; those who mistook my kingdom for filmdom have gone to the 
movies or somewhere else; those who were in want of the poetic sense 
of drama are gone. What I am keeping are poets, my dear, though I do 
not pretend they are all good. 

As far as the public is concerned, those who have been given the op- 
portunity of an animated newspaper culture without paper (the mov- 
ies, that is) for the special purpose of being deprived of all the delight 
of illusion, consider me old-fashioned. I am dead for them, but they have 
never been alive to me. I am not interested in them. Of course, I was 
old-fashioned and stupid when I tried to be as real and as natural as 
life itself — that must have happened to you too. But now that the 
movies are so hopelessly real, if you except Chaplin’s productions and 
Walt Disney’s, I don’t care a fig for reality. I am free, thanks to 
poets, to go back to my conventions, to my artificial and theatrical 
soul, so that I may again produce illusion with the minimum of effort, 
which is — Art. 

But I am worried about actors, I must confess. I am tired of the 
innumerable theatre-born actors who are actors only because they 
were so accustomed to me that they did not respect me, or because 
they wanted to make a living out of me by combining their only qual- 
ities, temperament and ignorance. I have poetry and I want youth. 
Our university, as you probably do not know, has no dramatic de- 
partment. They must be made to consider me a career, associated with 
the fine arts and with spiritual culture. This is a matter of life and 
death, I assure you, because I am young and will have youth with me. 
I have stage designers — you should have seen Augustin Lazo’s 
settings for Liliom and for [figenia Cruel" and I will have more. I want 
architects too — there is a fine time ahead. 

But I talk, I talk, I talk only of myself, like an old actor. The 
real purpose of this letter is to suggest that you send me the best of 





18 Produced this season by the Teatro de Orientacién in the Hidalgo Theatre. [figenia Cruel is 
the work of Alfonso Reyes, foremost Mexican man-of-letters. 
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your own theatre, real American new plays, those in which you feel 
you are most yourself, whether they come from behind the footlights 
of Broadway, from students at Yale or Iowa, from the Hedgerow 
Theatre, or the Pasadena Community Playhouse. I have good transla- 
tors who will give us your full flavor and spirit. For my part, to 
encourage my poets, I will send you their best work. Believe me, this . 
relationship can go far. 
But now I must hurry and dress to go, with Alfredo Gémez de la . 
Vega, to Lenormand’s Le Simoun. Imagine if I should not be there! 
I am fraternally, but devotedly, yours. 
The Mexican Theatre 
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GOLD EAGLE GUY 


The Group Theatre opens its year with Melvin Levy’s saga of the ruthless, 
unscrupulous Guy Button whose spectacular rise from common seaman to 
financial wizard of San Francisco is terminated by the 1906 fire. J. Edward 
Bromberg finds a good, full-blooded figure in the domineering Guy, a con- 
trasting role to his Dr. Hochberg of Men in White. The production has 
original and evocative settings by Donald Oenslager, one of them being an 
economical and workmanlike design for Button’s office on the docks. 
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WALTER ABEL PHILIP MERIVALE 


Walter Abel has played large parts and small on the Broadway stage until 
: his name is familiar to all theatre habitués, but he has never given a per- 
formance as subtle and moving as that of the artist, Jonathan Crale, in the 
Kaufman-Hart play, Merrily We Roll Along. Philip Merivale, long accus- 
tomed to costume parts, finds another for his keen, vigorous, aristocratic 
style in George Washington, the protagonist of Maxwell Anderson’s newest 

play, Valley Forge, produced by the Theatre Guild. 
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MARTYN GREEN JOSEPH SPURIN-CALLEIA 
4 
iF 
Af) 
ny A great chasm in time and type separates Reginald Bunthorne of Gilbert 
a and Sullivan’s Patience and Tony Mako of Norman Krasna’s lively melo- 
na drama, Small Miracle. But close in artistry are the actors’ interpretations of 
these roles. Martyn Green, conspicuous member of the D’Oyly Carte Opera 
} Company, finds his best characterization in the poet who must be content 
s with his lily instead of his lady as the curtains close on the musical burlesque. 
f Joseph Spurin-Calleia brings a new note of poignancy to the conventional 
: portrayal of villains and by it not only makes Tony a sympathetic person 


, but brings himself nearer the forefront of character actors. 














Stage Fencing 


“One Hand Beats... The Other Sends” 


LEE MITCHELL 


HE fencing in period plays — particularly Shakespeare — is 
f gels disappointing to anyone acquainted with the appropri- 
ate use of historical weapons. The fencing technique most commonly 
used is that of foil-fence, of a type which has developed since the 
middle of the last century, a refinement of weapon and use possible 
only where harmless sport is the object rather than life-or-death 
combat. This same foil-fencing appears in every play, of whatever 
period and country, where sword-play is called for. Besides, the fenc- 
ing itself is almost invariably bad, and usually unexciting to watch, so 
that what should be a bit of breath-taking action is often cut down to 
perfunctory exchange of formalized lunges to avoid boring the audi- 
ence! One sees otherwise worthy productions of such plays as Cyrano, 
Romeo and Fuliet and Hamlet frequently marred by such stage fights. 


Sword-fighting in the time of Shakespeare was a very different 
thing from the one-handed, automatically-balanced foil-play seen in 
gymnasiums today. An Elizabethan gentleman would no more have 
thought of fighting one-handed than Max Baer would think of boxing 
with only one fist. The rapier of that time was a formidable weapon 
four or five feet — sometimes as much as seven — in length, usually 
augmented by a short sharp-pointed poniard, or main gauche. In 
Hamlet, Act V, Scene 2, the Prince asks Osric about Laertes: 

HAMLET: What’s his weapon? 

osric: Rapier and dagger. 

The “case of rapiers”, or four-sword, duel was a common thing. 
Rapier-and-dagger, broadsword-and-buckler, and sword-and-cape 
were customary. When poniard, buckler, or cape was lacking, seizing 
the opponent’s blade with the gloved left hand was a popular de- 


fensive move, as in Romeo and Fuliet, Act III, Scene 1: 
71 
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JUNE WALKER IN THE FARMER TAKES A WIFE disregards the 
artificiality of a papier-maché boat, as well as other drawbacks, in making 
both credible and lovable the gentle, ordinary “canawler”’ cook, Molly 
Larkins — a better part than has come her way for many years. 
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Grappling such as this featured the duel in the last act of Hamlet. From Traicté sur 
l’espée, by Henri de Sainct-Didier, Paris, 1573. 


BENVOLIO: “, .. but that he tilts 

With piercing steel at bold Mercutio’s breast, 

Who, with a martial scorn, with one hand beats 

Cold death aside, and with the other sends 

It back to Tybalt .. .” 
Many rapiers of the time still preserved have elaborate basket-hilts 
designed to entangle the adversary’s incoming point, making the lock- 
ing of guards, corps-d-corps, and the breaking of swords common 
occurrences. The Elizabethan squarely faced his opponent and fought 
with both hands in an attitude remarkably like that of the present-day 
pugilist, using his right hand for the heavier “haymaker” blows, and 
his left primarily for leading and blocking. Survival, in such a fight, 
depended more upon agility, reach, and the ability to deliver a hard 
blow, than upon skill as we know it now. Everyone indulged in as 
much fantasy as his individual energy would permit him to carry out. 
Doubtless the Renaissance style of fencing was as flowery as its style of 
writing or painting. However, a modern actor, possessing the slightest 
knowledge of boxing, can learn two-handed fencing with comparative 
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ease, while months are required before he will be able to fence foil 
with any grace or assurance. 

A few years before the birth of Shakespeare, sword-fighting had 
undergone a great change, due to the discovery of the superior effec- 
tiveness of the point of the weapon, in attack, over that of the cutting 
edge. Previous to this discovery the principal attack consisted of a 
series of wide, full-arm, slashing blows cutting or slicing at the ad- 
versary. Keenness of edge and weight of blade were important. Early 
in the sixteenth century Spaniards found that the point of the sword, 
advanced a few inches, was capable of inflicting infinitely more dam- 
age with less effort and less exposure, in addition to being much more 
difficult to ward off. This advancing of the point, by stepping forward 
and straightening the arm, was called passing. Two hundred years 
later it had developed into the lunge which is the basic offensive move- 
ment of present-day foil. When the discovery crossed the channel, the 
heavy sword and the good old English ‘downright blowe”’ lost favor. 





A comparison of typical defensive attitudes in modern fencing, modern boxing, and 
Elizabethan rapier-and-dagger. Note the similarity in stance between the boxer and the 
Elizabethan, both two-handed fighters. 


Broadswords, claymores, and falchions of feudal times were sup- 
planted by the lighter, deadlier rapier, a long, thin, needle-pointed 
skewer of a sword, radically different from the bludgeons which had 
previously been considered the national weapons. A few Spaniards 
and Italians crossed from the Continent and set up schools in London, 
teaching their secrets of the popular new rapier-fence at fantastic 
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“As he passes forward to strike thee over thy dagger, thou canst strike him in quarta by 
merely drawing back thy right foot, lifting his sword with thy dagger, disengaging thy 
sword under his dagger as he lifts the latter to parry.” — Capo Ferro, Siena, 1610. 


prices. Native masters who for centuries had taught the national 
weapons for their livings began to lose pupils rapidly. In 1599, one of 
them, George Silver by name, published the famous Paradoxes of 
Defence in order to state the “‘advantages of short sword over long 
sword or rapier. An admonition to brave and honest English men to 
beware of false foreign teachers of fence.” In addition he posted every- 
where public challenges to the foreigners to come out and “fight faire” 
By 1600 all the original invaders had died violent deaths. Still the 
popularity of the rapier grew, as a trebling of the deaths resulting 
from duels attested, where before there had been few actual fatalities 














One use of the left hand as taught by Ridolfo Capo Ferro, Siena, 1610. 
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from the broadsword. For over a quarter of a century the quarrel 
raged. The carrying of weapons was universal custom, and there was 
not a man in England who could not be immediately identified as 
belonging to one school or the other. 

There can be no doubt as to how Shakespeare thought of it, for 
everywhere in his plays where there is mention of sword-play the 
reference is used to make fun of the fancy swordsman (usually the 
villain). As in Romeo and Fuliet, Act II, Scene 4, where Mercutio 
speaks derisively of Tybalt as 

““. . . the very butcher of a silk button, a duellist, a duellist; 

a gentleman of the very first house, of the very first and second 

cause. Ah! the immortal passado! the punto reverso! the hay! 

. . . Is this not a lamentable thing, Grandsire, that we should 

be thus afflicted with these strange flies, these fashion-mongers, 

these new pardonnez-mois ... ?” 

Silver, in his Paradoxes, tells of an Italian who 

““. . . was so excellent in his fight, that he would have hit anie 

English man with a thrust, upon any button of his doublet, and 

this was much spoken of.” 

The Host, in The Merry Wives of Windsor, Act II, Scene 3, tells Doctor 
Caius why he has come to the green: 

“To see thee fight, to see thee foin, to see thee traverse, to see 

thee here, to see thee there; to see thee pass thy punto, thy 

stock, thy reverse, thy distance, thy montant.” 
The tendency to deride what is foreign in manner as well as in sword- 

















Rapier-and-dagger as taught by Salvator Fabris in Padua in 1624. 
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play is far from unusual. Osric, for instance, is not the effeminate 
youth usually represented in modern productions — there is nothing 
in his lines to indicate effeminacy — but a familiar example of the 
Frenchified Englishman, an object of derision similar to the present- 
day American who returns from a six-weeks’ trip abroad with an 
Oxford accent and a monocle. 

In modern fencing the parry is an essential defensive move. In 
rapier-fence there is no parry as such. Charges and passes are dodged, 
ducked, or side-stepped. As in boxing, footwork is an important 
feature. To quote Silver again: 

“They stand as brave as they can straight upright . . . with 


their feet continually moving as . . . in a dance, holding forth 
their arms and rapiers straight against the bodies of their 
enemies.” 


And what a variety of attack! The charge (e/ passado), the leap (/a 
lunga), the crossing of feet (i/ volte), grappling (corps-a-corps), skip- 
ping, yelling, making bold faces to intimidate the adversary. Foil-play 
is to rapier-fight as is billiards to wrestling. That it was exciting to the 
audiences of Shakespeare’s time we know from the fact that every one 
of the tragedies and histories features some sort of sword-fighting. In 
Hamlet, Macbeth, King Lear, Richard III, and Romeo and Fuliet the 
conclusions depend upon duels between carefully matched opponents. 
Some, as King Lear, have five or six fights involving as many as adozen 
characters. In Romeo and Fuliet there are three duels, and one free-for- 
all with a score of combatants. 

The active two-fisted sword-play of the Renaissance is certainly 
better suited to theatrical use than the effete modern foil-fence. It is 
inconceivable that the fencing masters who have spent their lives 
fencing and teaching actors to fence should be as ignorant of the fact 


as they apparently are. 
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AT THE MOSCOW ART THEATRE: Days of the Turbins and Bread 
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AT THE VAKHTANGOV THEATRE, MOSCOW: Tempo by Pogodin 
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PLAYS FROM RUSSIA 


Six Soviet Plays, edited by Eugene 
Lyons with a preface by Elmer Rice. 
Houghton Mifflin: $3. 

AT LAST a Collection of Soviet plays is 
available in English. Heretofore there 
have appeared in English translation only 
three or four isolated Russian plays 
written since the Revolution and these 
were by no means the best and were 
sometimes given in badly distorted ver- 
sions. For any adequate idea of the new 
dramaturgy, we have till now been 
obliged to turn to the original Russian 
texts or to German and French transla- 
tions. Now, for the first time, Mr. Eugene 
Lyons, who was for many years the 
Moscow correspondent for the United 
Press, has gathered together and pub- 
lished in English six of the best plays 
written in the Soviet Union. 

Elmer Rice, in his preface to the vol- 
ume, expresses his enthusiasm for these 
plays and tells us: ““The Soviet theatre is 
the most interesting in the world today.” 
For each of the separate plays, Mr. Lyons 
has written an introduction giving a brief 
account of the author and of the produc- 
tion. The translations, made by a number 
of writers including Mr. Lyons himself, 
are in the main both accurate and 
idiomatic. 

The first two plays prove to be any- 
thing but Bolshevik propaganda. Bul- 
gakov’s Days of the Turbins represents the 
Russian Revolution not from the point of 
view of the Bolsheviks, who never appear 
on the stage, but from the point of view of 
the officers of the White Guard, whose 


family circle is represented with a delight- 
ful intimacy, which, more than anything 
in any other Soviet play, recaptures the 
charm of Tchekov. Katayev’s Squaring 
the Circle gives us a quadrangle farce that 
is almost as eternal as the eternal triangle, 
but is refreshed by its setting in the new 
social conditions of Soviet life, and the 
shafts of the author’s satire are sent flying 
in all directions, lighting upon commu- 
nists and non-communists alike. 

The next two plays might, I suppose, 
be called propaganda; but they are propa- 
ganda in 5 ae of efficiency in construction 
and agriculture, to which it seems difficult 
to object. Pogodin’s Tempo, as the name 
implies, illustrates the need of quickening 
the tempo in building and reveals a very 
sympathetic attitude towards an Amer- 
ican engineer who is clearly working for 
the success and not the failure of the 
Five-Year Plan. Kirshon’s Bread shows 
the need of a similar efficiency in the pro- 
duction of more grain, depicts the conflict 
with the rich kulaks and the sabotage by 
foreign wreckers, and thus dramatizes 
the struggle for a better organization of 
collective farms. 

The last two plays in this collection 
present more or less philosophically the 
problem of the individual in relation to 
the state. In Glebov’s Inga we see in a 
mass civilization the struggle of a capable 
and intelligent woman to hold her own 
place with men. Finally, in Afinogenov’s 
Fear, we find the mental conflict of an 
individual intellectual, a professor of 
science, who, starting with an erroneous 
assumption of the role of fear in the 
Soviet Union, comes more and more to 
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understand and sympathize with the 
workers’ republic. It is unfortunate that 
the name of the brilliant young author of 
this last play should have been mis- 
spelled whenever it was used in what is 
otherwise a well edited and printed book. 

Any selection of plays must, of course, 
have its limitations. Yet it might have 
been possible, even among six plays, to 
have represented a wider scope of different 
periods of Soviet drama and a broader 
range of different types of Soviet theatres. 
No play, for example, has been chosen 
either from those written during the first 
eight or nine formative years of Soviet 
drama, or from the last four years which 
have shown such interesting new tend- 
encies. Out of the seventeen years of 
Soviet drama all the plays in this volume 
have been selected from only one brief 
intermediate period of four years. 

Again, out of six plays, it might have 
been possible to have chosen examples 
from each of the different types of the- 
atres. Instead, four out of the six plays in 
this collection come from the same 
theatre, the Moscow Art Theatre, and a 
fifth from what was the Third Studio of 
that theatre. There is not a single play 
included in this collection either from 
those produced by an old academic the- 
atre, such as the Maly Theatre, or from 
those produced by Meyerhold or by the 
Kamerny Theatre or by any of the more 
modern and more revolutionary workers’ 
theatres. 

Six Soviet Plays, then, gives English 
and American readers a taste of only a 
single brief transition period and, for the 
most part, of only one type of theatre; 
but it gives no indication of the develop- 
ment of the new Russian drama as a 
whole or of the variety of plays produced 
in different varieties of Soviet theatres. 


H. W. L. Dana 


Taiwa, by Hartley Alexander. The 
Primavera Press, Los Angeles: $2.50. 
out of every great literature of the past 
there has come down to us the story “of 


a love that is unsubmissive to death and 
defiant of death, so that the Lords of the 
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Dead themselves are abashed before it 
and permit the bereaved one to take back 
from their realm the ghostly beloved, even 
if in the end the dark Destiny which is for 
all must reclaim her.” The story is most 
familiar as it has come, with many varia- 
tions, from the Greek—the story of 
Orpheus and Eurydice. 

Among the rich legends of the American 
Indians the tragic antinomy formed by 
love and death appears, as a theme, again 
and again. The Pawnee legend of Taiwa, 
the Spirit Bride, is one of the loveliest of 
these stories. It is ideally adapted to the 
form of the poetic play which Hartley 
Alexander, with his fine sense of Indian 
character and his knowledge of the rhythm 
of Indian life and speech and song, has 
chosen for its reincarnation. Even as it 
appears on the printed page, without 
benefit of acting and music and dance, 
it seems a universal tragedy, yet pe- 
culiarly an Indian play; and again dis- 
tinctively an American play by a poet- 
dramatist. It is full of action; there is not 
a line or a character that a good actor 
could not fill with beauty and persuasion. 
It is full of pity; there is not a scene that 
does not eliminate the personal and ac- 
cidental, leaving the universal emotion. 
It is full of power; there is not a situation 
that does not build to a strong, inevitable 
dramatic climax. Which is to say, in plain 
language, that Taiwa is a great play, a 
great acting play, perhaps one of the 
greatest that has been written in America. 

It is the story of the girl bride, killed 
by a jealous poison, who is brought back 
from the land of the dead by the sacrifice 
of her warrior lover, to live with him as his 
wife as long as he loves her, to return to 
the land of the dead when he, even for a 
moment, forgets to be kind. 

It is a fortunate actor that shall first 
play Kawas, the young warrior, and a 
fortunate actress that shall first speak the 
part of Taiwa, with such a passage as this, 
spoken when she is still among the dead in 
the earth lodge of the, Winter Village: 
“Behold, I am not in the body; I am in 
the spirit. My body lies there, my body 
lies yonder on the hill, shod with the 
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moccasins that are beaded for them that 
journey the journey of death. . . . Be- 
hold, my body lies there, and unto it ap- 
proach mine Uncles four, mourning, and 
with mourners’ gifts. ... They have 
sung me a song beside my grave. They 
have placed a bowl of corn beside my 
grave. They have placed a bowl of water 
beside my grave. Beside my grave they 
have placed my ornaments, prepared for 
the bridal day. . . . They shall be helpers 
unto us, Kawas! They shall be singers on 
our marriage day —mine Uncles four. 
. . . Unto the third pillar advance; and 
thence, no farther. [Kawas, silent and 
alert, moves to the third pillar. Tatwa, as 
before.| Because thou hast given thy 
blood; because thou hast given thy body; 
because thou hast given thy vow — here 
it is permitted that thou give me food, a 
morsel of food, unto Taiwa, that her 
spirit, too, may grow in strength... . 
Only thou must touch me not. Touch not 
my lips. Touch not my hair. Touch not my 
flesh. Touch not my robe. Touch not the 
Bear whereon I am seated — dead.” 


Diamond Fim, The Life and Times of 
James Buchanan Brady, by Parker 
Morell. Simon & Schuster: $3. My 
Own Story, by Marie Dressler, as told 
to Mildred Harrington. Little, Brown: 
$2.50. Ziegfeld, the Great Glorifier, 
by Eddie Cantor and David Freedman. 
Alfred H. King: $2. 

VOICES FROM a past only recently dead in 
temporal terms but almost antique in 
spirit rise from the pages of these three 
books. Despite the presence of a few tin- 
seled, deluded die-hards, today is depres- 
sion and post-depression era. That recent 
past which is so distant in manner and 
mentality is dead; any doubt of it must be 
dispelled by the hollow echoes that re- 
sound through these nostalgic memoirs. 
Diamond Jim Brady began to make his 
name known in the Elegant Eighties as 
railway capitalist but even more as the 
most flamboyant member of every first- 
night audience, and reached his full 
notoriety in the nineties and 1900’s. Marie 





Dressler saw her name in lights for the 
first time on Broadway as comedienne of 
Lady Slavey in 1896, saw it flicker and go 
out after years of providing merriment in 
vaudeville and musical comedy, and saw 
it begin to shine again when Anna Christie 
made her a leading figure of the talkies. 
Florenz Ziegfeld made his first theatrical 
venture in 1893 in Chicago (presenting 
Sandow the Strong Man) and kept the 
world conscious of the name of the Ziegfeld 
Follies until his death in 1932 (although 
his activity virtually ceased with the 
crash of 1929). 

There is no need to trace the fortunes 
of these inimitable yet representative 
figures, nor to weave those fortunes into 
a design already familiar. These three 
people are as much parts of the American 
theatre scene as are the characteristics 
that brought them fame — the flamboy- 
ancy of new money in the audience, the 
joyous spirit of native comedy on stage 
and off, the love of feminine beauty and of 
the spectacle whose size and ornateness 
were its measures of worth. Granted their 
hard work, training, their good and bad 
fortunes (Diamond Jim slaved more over 
his clothes and diamonds and parties than 
over his immensely lucrative business), 
Brady, Dressler and Ziegfeld brought to 
their age the qualities most wanted and 
because they did they were famous. 
Because they did, too, they now serve as 
wax models to demonstrate a theatre era. 

Superficially, these books are dis- 
similar in intent and character, as they 
are in style. Their faults of apocrypha and 
incoherence and exaggeration are those in- 
herent in their subjects or their authors. 
But, basically, they are the biographies of 
three famous figures out of a glittering 
past —a determined “‘first-nighter”, a 
comedienne who found a rare second fame 
after her “day” was believed to be over, a 
producer who made his name synonymous 
for over two decades with glorification on 
the revue stage of “the American Girl”’. 
Together, as is the way with personalities, 
they give an easy yet authentic key to the 
theatre of their day. We should not ask for 
more, and we can not do more than accept 
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their life stories — with only a hesitant 
wish that Ziegfeld should have a more 
complete epitaph, with only a sentimental 
wish that Marie Dressler might have 
lived to reap fuller harvest from her second 
chance, with, finally, no wish at all to 
recapture that vanished glamour. 


The Cingalese Prince, by Brooks Atkin- 
son. Doubleday, Doran & Co.: $2.50. 
BROOKS ATKINSON, drama critic of the 
New York Times, has a formula of his 
own for seeing the world. For one thing, 
he shuns the de luxe, fast passenger ships 
and takes instead the round-the-world 
freighter that gave this book its name. 
For another, and in his own words: “I 
love to stroll a little and sit a lot and let 
the world encompass me.” That the 
method has its advantages this book makes 
clear: advantages which rid the traveler 
of all the impedimenta of cameras and 
guide books that harass most of our 
wanderings. 

Mr. Atkinson’s comments on races and 
nations, on places and things, are always 
sparkling and have the ring of keen ob- 
servation. Some of the things he writes 
about the world’s theatres he investigated 
as he circled westward give a key to the 
fact that he took with him the same sense 
of balance and interest and generosity 
that characterizes his newspaper reviews. 
In Galveston, Texas, he saw a tent-show: 
“As for the play, it was on the side of 
humanity; it was a moral tract against 
hypocritical religion.” In Tokyo “we 
fled to the Kabuki-za Theatre . . . where 
the first revolving stage in the world was 
constructed... . It was the drama of 
heroes. . . . Japan had yielded so much 
to the steel, smoke and speed of the West- 
ern world that it was heartening to dis- 
cover that the drama preserved the pride 
of a great race.” In Shanghai, much 
against the entreaties of a mandarin 
against “‘‘third-rate theatre’”’, they went 
to a Chinese variety show. “It was Amer- 
ican burlesque chastened by Chinese 
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reserve. . . . The visiting ones departed, 
still swearing allegiance to Mei Lan 
Fang.” At Surabaya, in the Dutch East 
Indies, “to a Gotham theatre-goer the 
drama ... had the formlessness of a 
thing that was neither ancient nor mod- 
ern.” In Singapore: “With what regal 
style the leading actors swing around the 
stage! When they use the formal tools of 
their craft, how lightly they hold them, 
and with what elegance they describe the 
figures of the dance! . . . Whether China 
is a backward nation or not, the Chinese 
theatre remains one of the supreme arts 
of the world.” 

This is a fine book, full of the intoxi- 
cations of strange places; but with none of 
the travel hangovers that usually pass for 
travel books. 


How to Present the Gilbert and Sullivan 
Operas, by Albert O. Bassuk. The Bass 
Publishers: $2.50. 

USING THE production of Gilbert and 
Sullivan operas as a point of departure, 
Albert O. Bassuk has, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, succeeded in writing an ele- 
mentary handbook useful in learning the 
first details of dramatic productions in 
schools. He discusses in general terms the 
duties of director, business department, 
conductor, costumer, designer, electrician 
and make-up artist, so that, for the 
grammar or high school student about to 
enter the dramatic field, How to Present 
the Gilbert and Sullivan Operas has a good 
fund of information, regardless of whether 
he intends to produce a Savoy opera or a 
classic drama. 


To these technical chapters Mr. Bas- — 


suk appends scenery, properties and light- 
ing plots for ten Gilbert and Sullivan 
works, and finally synopses of the plots of 
twelve of them. The Bass Publishers make 
a good start toward their sub-title, 
“Specialists in Light Opera”, as well as 
toward a field of textbooks that can easily 
be recommended to the student who is ig- 
norant of the technique of a new subject. 
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LA PARADE: A SIDE-SHOW AS SEURAT SAW IT 


In the Museum of Modern Art’s Fifth Anniversary Exhibition 
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THE LITTLE CLAY CART $1.50 


Adapted by Agnes Morgan from 
A. W. Ryder’s translation 


The Neighborhood Playhouse 
acting version of the famous 
Hinds drama. Humorous, ro- 
mantic, colorful and poetic — it 
is ‘‘full of rascals’ and its love 
story ends happily. Stage and pro- 
duction notes, illustrations. 


KAI KHOSRU, AND OTHER 
PLAYS FOR CHILDREN $1.50 
by Dorothy Cott 
Five plays and their stories 
adapted from masterpieces of 
world literature — Persia, 
Greece, India, France and Eng- 
land are represented. Introduc- 
tory chapter on teaching methods, 

production notes, illustrations. 


BEHIND THE MAGIC 
CURTAIN 
EIGHT FOLK SCENES $1.50 
These plays and scenarios were 
produced by the Junior Players 
of the Neighborhood Playhouse. 
Each scene is built around the 
folk-lore, the traditional songs 
dances of a diferent coun- 
try. Music notes, bibliographies, 
stage directions and illustrations. 
Published January 30, 1935 
ARCHITECTURE FOR THE 
NEW THEATRE $2.50 
Edited by Edith J. R. Isaacs 
Essays and projects by Norman 
Bel Geddes, William Lescaze, 
Lee Simonson, F. A. Pawley. The 
book is amply illustrated with 
photographs of actual theatres, 
projects, plans and charts. 


2nd Edition 
ACTING $1.50 
by Richard Boleslavsky 


A METHOD OF LIGHTING 
THE STAGE $1.50 
by Stanley R. McCandless 


A THEATRE LIBRARY $1.00 
by Rosamond Gilder 


Published for The National 


Theatre Conference 


THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 


40 East 49th Street New York 


You are invited to join 


THE NATIONAL THEATRE CONFERENCE 


A co-operative membership organization to serve 
collectively the interests of the American theatre 


News of New Plays—Personnel Register—Information Service— 
Publications—News Letters—Local and National Conferences 











MEMBERSHIP 
ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP $12.50 
Theatre organizations of all kinds 
ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP $5.00 t 
Groups and individuals interested in the theatre 
LIBRARIES $5.00 t 
For particulars write to: k 
THE NATIONAL THEATRE CONFERENCE fk 
40 East 49th Street New York, N. Y. _}: 
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Gasecuniiins Gee 
|For Little Theatres 


THE FIRST LEGION 
DOUBLE DOOR 
BIG HEARTED HERBERT 
THE JOYOUS SEASON 
DINNER AT EIGHT | 
THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS | 
BOTH YOUR HOUSES 
GOODBYE AGAIN 
DANGEROUS CORNER 
THE SCHOOL FOR HUSBANDS | 
CRIMINAL AT LARGE 
TEN MINUTE ALIBI 
LITTLE OL’ BOY 
THE CRADLE SONG 
CANDLE-LIGHT 
THE TAVERN 
ANOTHER LANGUAGE 
AUTUMN CROCUS 
| OF THEE I SING 
| MURRAY HILL 
| ‘THE CURTAIN RISES 
HER MASTER’S VOICE 
THE WIND AND THE RAIN 
INVITATION TO A MURDER 
MOOR BORN 
ONE SUNDAY AFTERNOON 
THE MILKY WAY 
THE LATE CHRISTOPHER 
BEAN 
WEDNESDAY’S CHILD 
THREE CORNERED MOON 


Send for our new 1935 
Catalogue of Plays 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
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Stage 


The most complete and wm ¢: 
thoritative work ever pub w 
lished on the whole field ¢ tr 
the amateur stage. 





al 
Every point which amateurs might th 
want to consider, for any type of th 
production, every detail of direct- 
ing, acting, staging, from inter- | b< 
pretation of character to creating f V, 
off-stage effects, discussed prac- pe 
tically, by experts. 


56 NOTED CONTRIBUTORS 


$10 











2 volumes. 1308 pages 
Profusely illustrated 





WHO’S WHO 
IN THE THEATRE 
7th Edition 


The people, the life, the work of the pro- 
fessional theatre in England and America. 


Edited by John Parker 
Cloth. 1890 pp. Price $8.50 





















The American Theatre as Seen by Its Critics 1752-1934 
Edited by Montrose Moses and John Mason — 
3.75 
Famous Plays of 1934 including Touch Wood, Men in 
White (British version) Maitlands, Queen of Scots, er 
Folks at Home, Family Affairs. $3 
Six Soviet Plays (Days of Turbins, Squaring the Fee 
Fear, Tempo, Inge, Bread). Edited by Eugene Lyons. 
3.00 


The Soviet Theatre 


| Letters from Green Room Ghosts 
John Mason Brown $2.00 
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| New York 
811 West 7th St., Los Angeles PITMAN PUBLISHING CORPORATE 
2 West 45th Street New York, N.Y. 
| 
| Pauline Sutorius Aird Marjorie Seligman [ A = 
ya The DRAMA a Argentina 
| BOOK SHOP, Inc. | by Andre Levinson 
48 WEST 52nd STREET | | 
| Wi ir gen gig | | A STUDY IN SPANISH DANCI 


P. A. Markov $2.00 


The Children's Hour Lillian Hellman $2.09 | | AQ East 49th Street. New Y 
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By the Author of 
“The Life of Leon Bakst”’ 
‘‘La Danse d’Aujourd’ hui’ 
‘‘La Danse Au Theatre” 
Price 


THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 












: Editorially 
Speaking 


o another New Year, welcome! 

: ena ARTS goes proudly into 
1935 with the January edition order 
the largest this magazine has ever 
given to the printer. The year just 





ending has been the best new sub- 


scription year on record; moreover it 


| has brought the largest renewal rate 
= the early ‘fan’ days when re- 


—————__. 
—$<—<——_.} 


newal was practically automatic. 
Then, the name of almost every 
subscriber was known to every other 
not only as that of someone inter- 
ested in what was at that time 
called ‘the new movement in the 





theatre’ but as that of someone who 


ind m cared actively that in a world at 
* pub war there were men and women 
field@ trying to hew out a road to peace 


ight 
e of 


and to international understanding 
through the arts, and especially 
through the arts of the theatre. 

It does not need more than one 
| backward glance in the direction of 
Versailles to know that the arts of 
peace have not completed their job. 








we 
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But THEATRE ARTS goes on toward a 
triple goal — a better magazine, a 
better theatre, a more friendly 
world through that theatre. We 
assume that is why a large part of 
the early subscribers to THEATRE 
ARTS are still on the lists, after al- 
most twenty years. We confidently 
expect them to stay on until the 
battle is won — on three fronts. To 
them have been added men and 
women from every country in the 
whole world and a host of new young 
people who come, each season, in 
increasing numbers. 

The demand for bound sets of this 
only ‘pictorial record of the modern 
theatre’ is so importunate that it 
has necessitated the formation of a 
waiting list. (If you have a copy of 
May, 1917, that is not part of a set, 
please remember that we are eager 
to buy it to complete waiting sets.) 
Evidently there are more and more 
people determined to know their 
theatre. 

Where THEATRE ARTS isconcerned, 
all new orders read: Go forward! 
The Editorial Department, in line 
with this command, sends out this 
January issue with larger pictures, 
more text, and, we hope, an indica- 
tion of a new theatre enthusiasm. 











The TURKISH 
THEATRE 


Nicholas N. Martinovitch 


LL the vivid color and va- 
riety of Turkish life are 
reflected in this first English ac- 
count of the popular theatre of 
the country. Mr. Martinovitch 
describes, in fascinating detail, 
the three distinctive types of 
Turkish popular drama: the Orta 
oiunu, or theatre of the public 
square; the Meddah, or story- 
teller’s theatre; and the Karagéz, 
the shadow-puppet theatre. 
Seven full plays represent all 
type of drama. 


Illustrations in Black and Color 


Price Three Dollars 


THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 
40 East 49th Street New York 








THEATRE 


Introduction by John Mason Brown 


ARTS PRINTS 


At a New Low Price 


$1.50 


A VALUABLE library of 150 half-tone re- 
productions of stage settings, costumes, de- 
signs and theatres for only | cent apiece. 


a 


COLLECTION presenting the arts of the 


theatre — the stages, productions, costumes, 


designs, settings, etc. — as developed during every 
period of theatrical history from the days of the 
Greeks to our own. For the use of theatre-lovers, 
students and teachers, to illustrate courses in the his- 
tory of the drama; to supplement students or teachers’ 
notebooks on the development of the theatre, stage 
design, costume; to serve as models for classes in stage 
design; to extra-illuminate general books; to use in 
conjunction with current books and magazines on 


the arts of the theatre. 


THEATRE ARTS Inc. 
40 East 49th Street, New York 





When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
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THE THEATRE 


COLLECTORS’ GAZETTE 





Be CAPTAIN NICOLAS, as he 
participates in the Greek shadow play 
today, retains all of the characteristics 


that made him loved in the theatre of 


ancient Turkey. 
eS 
t * READERS disappointed by their 


= failure to secure the single bound vol- 


ume of The Mask advertised here 
some months ago may be glad to know 
that a London dealer is offering a 
complete bound set of this Gordon 
Craig publication, from Volume 1, 
1908, to Volume XV, 1929. 
FIRST EDITIONS 
OF EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON’S 
PLAYS FOR SALE 


Van Zorn. A Comedy in Three Acts. 
New York, 1914. $8.50. 


The Porcupine. A Drama in Three Acts. 


New York, 1915. $4.00. 
BOX 501 THEATRE ARTS 


WANTED 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY, Volume 
One, Number 3 — May, 1917. Box 10. 

SPECIMEN BOOK OF THEATRICAL 
CUTS. Sales book of Ledger Job Printing 
Co., Philadelphia, George W. Childs, 
proprietor. Philadelphia, 1869. Box 501. 


TTT LEEERELAARLAREES TREAD LEAT RARERRADI LES ELRREEE EE AEERECEAAPEERAERMARATARERIAT LILI LARAE RAEI 


ee such as those that figured 
in the Shakespeare folio sale de- 
scribed on page 43 may discourage 
theatre collectors with more ambition 
than money. Let them take heart from 
news of another sale: At the American 
Art-Anderson Galleries early this 
winter, Bronson Howara’s original 
autograph manuscript of The Joneses 
was picked up for $22.50. This un- 
published and unproduced play is 
known to be the first (written when he 
was twenty-four years old) by the 
author of Shenandoah and Saratoga. 


Nuova Raccolta Di Scene 
Teatrali Inventate Dal Celebre 


SANQUIRICO 
e publicata do Giovanni Ricordi, Firenze. 


A most gorgeous collection of 197 finely colored 
scenic designs of the 19th century. $175. 


B. WESTERMANN CoO., INC. 
WEST 46TH STREET NEW YORK 


13 
** ONE of the stories from the dim 
past brought to life in the productions 
of the King-Coit Children’s Theatre is 
Kai Khosru. Kai Khosru, who seems 
to have been identified by the Persians 
with Cyrus the Great, was one of the 
characters in The Shahnama, dy 
Persia’s epic poet, Firdausi. This 
vear is the 1oooth anniversary of 
Firdausi’s birth, and the National 
Theatre Conference and Theatre Arts 
do their part in perpetuating his 
memory by publishing Kai Khosru 
in a new volume of children’s plays. 


eS 


" « THE Grabhorn Press, Cali- 


fornia, has already distinguished itself 


as the re-producer of two series of 
books of rare Americana. In announc- 
ing the third series, it discloses that 
the initial book will be the reproduc- 
tion, from one of two known copies, of 
a four-act comedy — The Duke of 
Sacramento which was published 
in 1856 and told the story of a group of 
California miners. As a special intro- 
duction for the play, the volume will 
contain a résumé giving the history 
of the early San Francisco theatre. 





J. KYRLE FLETCHER, LTD. 
DEALERS IN NEW, OUT-OF-PRINT AND 
RARE THEATRICAL BOOKS 

Catalogues issued 
Correspondence invited 
79 High Street 
Monmouthshire 


NEWPORT 
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VOLUME ONE, NUMBER ¢ 


Old Play bills; Theatre 
Prints and Engravings; 
Plays; Rare Books; First 
Editions; Manuscripts, 


COLLECTORS’ LURE 
Unless otherwise indicated, all correspond. 
ence in regard to any of these items should be 
sent to the box number given, c/o THEATRE 
ARTS. 











BOOTHIANA: ¢1 portraits and scenes; # 
playbills; 13 sketches; 5 autograph lette 
(2 of Booth); 2 autographs; memoir by 
William Winter from the N. Y. Tribune, 
June 7, 1893; all relating to Edwin Booth | 
and his associates. On uniform. sheets, 
mounted or inlaid and ready for binding.§ 
Price for entire group: $75. Box 800. 

BOOTH (Junius Brutus). Memoirs of, from 
His Birth to the Present Time; with an 
appendix containing original letters from § 
persons of rank and celebrity. Portrait§ 

full morocco, uncut. (Frederick 

Burgess’ copy, with book-plate.) 36. Borg 

SII. : 7 \ 
P. PHELPS. Players of a Century, A 

oe 
I 
{ 
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) , 
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H. 
Record of the Albany Stage. Albany, 
1850. Half-calf. $5. Box 808. 

THO. MIDDLETON. Two plays, bound 
separately in leather. In each case, all 
sheets present and laid in larger sheets 
Anything for a Quiet Life, 1662. The 
Mayor of Quinborough, 1661. Both, $12. 
Box 19. 

ANNA CORA RITCHIE (Mrs. Mowatt), 
Mimic Life, or Before and Behind thef 9 
Curtain. First Edition. Ticknor and§ * 
Fields, Boston, 1856. $10. Box 250. Pr 

SEILHAMER. History of the American§ 
Theatre, 1749-1797. 3 vols. Philadelphia§ " 
1891. $15. Box 29. 


XAVERY. Het Italiaansch Tooneel (c§ ,, 
1770). Considered source-book of infor- 
mation on Commedia dell’Arte. Magnif- 
cent copy. £12. Box 22. 

C. COQUELIN. L’Art du Comédien. Paris§ ™ 
1894. Half-calf. $5. Box 403. — 

ADA REHAN, Daughter of Comedy, by ot 


William Winter. New York, 1891. Large 
paper bound in ornamental cloth — Presem 
tation inscription: ‘“‘To Hilary Bell with 
the compliments of Augustin Daly.” $ 
Box 231. 

THREE AMERICAN THEATRE ITEMS. 
Tony Pastor’s Combination Songstef, 
probably first edition, paper bound. Life 
and Recollections of Yankee Hill, New 
York, 1850, half-morocco, original wrap 
pers bound in. Walter M. Leman, Memo 
ries of an Old Actor, San Francisco, 1886 
$12. Box 16. 


PEG WOFFINGTON. Mezzotint. $3. 


~~ 


Box 


34: 
SABBATTINI. D’Pratica de Fabrica 
Scene. Authentic first edition, 1637: 
£12 


. Carriage paid. Box 27. 
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ge, Musical Comedy, Talking as bs Se 4 
Atre ies — Rodio Broadcasting — For 50 Years America’s Leading Institution 
Public Speaking, General Culture. | | for Dramatic and Expressional Training 
NSS; yan Tnatinnty Comptete | PREPARES FOR ACTING, TEACHING, DIRECTING 
ee Radio Equipment | 
Lrst Seperate Children’s Department | oi WINTER TERM OPENS JANUARY 15 
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‘pts. ” gpl EVENING CLASSES | Catalogue describing all courses from the Secretary 
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I Larimore and Richard Whorf. Proficient students ~% maw YORK 
el vs understudy and play with the professional eee TECHNIQUE OF ACTING » VOICE 
- infor: a information on application to AMERIOAR Ligeree ed “aacene AND SPEECH » DANCING » MUSIC 
fagnifi- MOZARTEUM, SALZBURG, RIA 
‘S| «OTIS CHATFIELD-TAYLOR Write for Catalog APPLIED TO MOVEMENT 
Paris | 147 E. 47th St. New York City Suite A, 139 West 56th Street, New York STAGE CRAFT 
' : ia Sh fo i ee a COlumbus 5-2445 P 
dy, © WITH 
Presen- Laura Elliot Burk Symon 
1 with | CHOICE M A R { A Martha Graham Blanche Talmud 
ar OUSPENSKAYA|| ‘ten Mn Twa 
| SCHOOLS Whitford Kane Carol E. Veazie 
TEMS. SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ARTS Marian Rich Charles Weidman 
ngster, The schools advertised in eS Vecheslav Swoboda William A. Williams 
. is Theatre Arts Monthly are Private and class lessons | Arther Wilmer 
eo known to offer splendid training for actors and singers. peueiliitee 
M ik and to be reliable in ever Technique of acting, 
Memo- y way. hi f rts di DIRECTOR Rite Wallach Morgenthau 
), 1886] They will furnish descriptive lit- hear c d : uae Oca | Alice McCoy 
| erature on request. Please identify — ae ’ | 
3. Bas onal as a reader of Theatre , Bowe —_ | |. SEASON: OCTOBER-MAY, 1934-35 
ss x or New Spring Term 
abricat | onthly when —s these For further information inquire CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
1637 S, as special attention is esaiitsithits, trations iiaiin 
given such i inquiries. 27 West 67th Street . New York, N. Y. | 16 West 46th St., N.Y.C. BR 9-9766 
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School and Studio Directory continued 








Stage, Screen, Radio, Personal Development 


AlNiene sz Theatre 


(40th Year) 


Graduates: Lee Tracy, Fred Astaire, Peggy 
Shannon, Una Merkel, Zita Johann, etc. 
Midwinter, Spring and Summer Classes 


DRAMA, SPEECH, MUSICAL COMEDY, 


VOCAL and DANCE 


Stock Theatre training. . . . Public student ap- 
pearances . . . a week in each play. . . . Produced 
under the direction of Mr. and Mrs. Alviene and 
associate directors. Courses cover Stage — Stock 
Theatre — Talking Pictures and Radio. 


Special Courses for Teaching 
Directing and General Culture 


For catalog 93 address 


Theodore Montaire, Sec’y 
66 West 85th St. New York City 





THEODORA IRVINE 
STUDIO th: THEATRE 


A COURSE IN ACTING 


Complete Stage Training 
Speaking Voice, Diction 
Alt students act each week. 

Teacher of Alice Brady, 


Clark Gable and others promi- 
nent in the theatre. 


Sponsored by Eva LeGallienne 
Day and Evening Classes 
ENROLLMENT OPEN 
Write for Catalogue 


310 West 73rd St., New York 
(at Riverside Drive) 


Telephone: ENdicott 2-3345 








HELEN FORD 
STAFFORD emetic 


Courses in acting technique, radio | - 
broadcasting and public speaking, 
Private Instruction. Coaching in parts, 


ACTORS’ FIRST STUDIO 


The Actors’ First Studio gives the professions! 
player further opportunity of practice and experi. 
ment in the subtle processes of character creation 
entirely removed from the unavoidable strain of the 
usual theatre rehearsals. i 
PUBLIC PERFORMANCES } 
BARBIZON PLAZA THEATRE i 


“1 consider Helen Ford Stafford the most inspiring ) 
teacher of acting | have ever known.” 1 
— Rachel Crothers, 

SPRING SESSION 


3218 Barbizon Play , 


Circle 7-7000 New York City 








Tower Studio 








THE HILDA SPONG 
THEATRE SCHOOL 


Thorough @ Practical 


Acting — Makeup — Public Speaking 
Dancing — Fencing — Singing 
Languages — Broadcasting 
Student productions directed by 
Earle Larimore, Robert Ross, Walter 
Hartwig and other well-known actors 
and directors 


Instruction especially designed 
meet modern requirements of the 
stage, screen and radio 


For information address the Secretary 
9 East 59th St., N.Y.C. - PLaza 3-3112 


| to 








PLA TA RRR 
FANNY BRADSHAW 


Theatre Studio 
136 East 67th Street, New York 
* 


Summer Session In England 
* 


Combine the undisputed advantage of 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
In Speech and Acting Technique 
wi 


REHEARSAL GROUPS 


* 
New Term Begins February 9 
PUBLIC PERFORMANCES 


* 
CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER says: 
“The excellent work of your students 
proves that your teaching is thorough, in- 
telligent and inspired.” 


REgent 4-3226 




















DORIS CHARLES 
HUMPHREY WEIDMAN 


Modern Dance 
Afternoon and Evening Classes for 
Teachers, Professionals and Beginner 
Practice Classes 
A Special Course in Dance Composition 
Classes Now in Session 
Register Now 


Academy of Allied Arts 


Music, Singing, Drama, Dance, Painting 
349 West 86th Street New York City 
SChuyler 4-1216 














plementary reading. 
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Classes in the drama and allied arts in over 
sixty leading universities, — a 
schools and private schools use HEATRE 


ARTS MONTHLY as a text and for sup- 


Groups active in dramatic work, members 
of study clubs and theatre workshops make 


extensive use of THEATRE ARTS. 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 


open to teachers and students 
subscribing in groups of eight or more 


The student — whether interested in the 
theatre as a future artist, playwright or 
technician, or taking up the 


of his English studies — finds in THEATRE 


Schools and Colleges - - - - - - Teachers and Students 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
SPECIAL CLASS SUBSCRIPTION RATE 


drama as part 


ARTS an invaluable foundation for his work. 


TEACHERS’ CHART 


FREE WITH A CLASS SUBSCRIPTION 


Sent to teachers each month a day in advance of magazine; 
ve: to provide a survey of features in each issue 


EATRE ARTS adaptable to class work and study. 


Sample Chart and information on class 
subscription rates will be sent on request. 


The teacher in the Drama or English De- “ 
partment finds THEATRE ARTS a material 


aid in carrying on the class studies. 


AO EAst 49TH Street, NEw York 
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